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The Best Articles On The Negro In The Nation’s Press 


It is a carbon copy of white society, 
just as dignified and just as snooty 


THE TRUTH 
ABOUT NEGRO SOCIETY 


BY FRANKLIN FOSDICK 


O ONE has been more maligned 
than the Negro, and no phase 
of his life has been more ridi- 

culed than his society. For years it 
has been the butt of jokes on stage, 
radio and in the movies. Songs and 
books have helped to perpetuate stere- 
otypes of grotesque black figures ar- 
rayed in wild colors going to fish 
fries down South and rent-raising 
parties up North. 

But true Negro society is just as 
dignified and stratified, just as smug 
and pretentious as white society. On 
a smaller scale and with less money 
at its command, the Negro’s social 
goings on is a carbon copy of white 
high life, both good and bad. 

Wealth and accomplishment, 
which determines today’s social lead- 
ers, have given rise to a new Negro 
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upper class, a “professional aristoc- 
racy.’ This black bourgeois, along 
with a lusty café society and the old- 
line Back Bay clique that clings tena- 
ciously to family, tradition and color, 
comprises the Negro 400. There is 
no leisure class. 

The tendency in present-day Ne- 
gro society is toward the smaller, 
more intimate and less lavish type of 
entertaining, much of which has 
moved out of the home into tea rooms 
and (in the North) down-town white 
hotels. Harlem’s Uptown society be- 
gan its Downtown trek back in 1924 
when an ambitious group of ladies 
gave a charity affair in Madison 
Square Garden. Dancing now in 
New York’s most famous night spots 
is old hat. 

This year society returned to Har- 
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lem with a bang, bringing 5,000 
faithful followers with it when the 
first Annual Debutante Cotillion was 
staged in the Rockland Palace Ball- 
room. Amid unsurpassed pomp and 
splendor, 52 pretty debs made their 
initial bow to society in March, and 
Charity was the better for it. 

In keeping with post-war economy, 
but still at an expensive level, the 
smaller but just-as-beautiful home 
with its bar and rumpus room, re- 
places the huge mansion of yesterday. 
Only in places such as Detroit's Ar- 
den Park and Los Angeles’ Hill do 
ballrooms still exist, and they are for- 
saken for week-end soirées at sum- 
mer homes in the mountains or at the 
beaches. 

Food ranges from Russian caviar 
rolled into tiny hors d'oeuvres served 
by caterers to ungarnished chitter- 
lings in gold-plated splendor accom- 
panied by vintage champagne. 

The Negro silk stocking set dresses 
with much better taste than it did 
20 years ago, but the innate desire to 
out-Jones the Joneses keeps designers 
busy. Negro columnists select best- 
dressed ladies by the week, and the 
colored office girl who may be a social 
butterfly by night, often puts her 
white collar sister to sartorial shame. 
Paris originals and Bergdorf-Good- 
man creations costing from $500 to 
$2,000 are seen at ultra ultra affairs. 

In less select garment circles, an 
occasional duplication is possible. 
High havoc results. At a dance given 
by the swank Commissioner's Club in 
Philadelphia, two women in identical 
black velvets, replete with peplums 
and even alike to gardenias, looked at 
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each other a second, kissed and en- 
joyed the novelty. A Boston Back 
Bay matron saw her “twin” at an up- 
to-then gay party, and got politely 
tight. A Norfolk store inadvertently 
sold five prominent ladies and erst- 
while best friends, the same Easter 
suits. 

Despite the trend toward the small 
party, there are still certain traditional 
affairs that are reminiscent of the 
good old days. Among them are 
spectacular organizational gatherings 
such as those given by the Urban 
League (Beaux Art Ball) in New 
York, the Guardsmen’s Beach party 
in Norfolk, the Comus Club formal 
in Brooklyn, the Snakes in Chicago, 
the Frogs in Pittsburgh, the Nacire- 
ma Club in Detroit and the Autocrats 
in New Orleans. There are also some 
individuals who give unbelievable 
private parties that rival even those 
of the white social register set. 

An Ohio doctor gave a seven-day 
house party at his estate, a Philadel- 
phia couple entertained a whole regi- 
ment from Fort Dix, and a Cleveland 
school principal sponsored three so- 
cial events in one day. The shortest 
party on record was one that termi- 
nated abruptly when a hostess refused 
to hasten the hour of repast. When 
the guests continued to clamor for 
food, the lady obliged with tall, clear 
glasses of icewater. 

Square dancing is the new party 
craze in the East. The swimming pool 
gentry of California has its splash 
parties and Chicago specializes in the 
elaborate afternoon cocktail hour. 
Canasta, although spreading rapidly 
all over the country, will never re- 
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place upper class poker parties which 
are nearly as popular among the ladies 
as they are among the men. 

Most Negro society folk live be- 
yond their means. Because they main- 
tain upper class standards on middle- 
class salaries, often wives work and 
husbands hold ‘sundown’ jobs in 
order to supplement the family in- 
come. 

The typical society couple is a pro- 
fessional woman, usually a teacher, 
married to a professional man, usu- 
ally a doctor. The one or two children 
which may result from this union 
attend private nursery schools and 
name white and/or Negro colleges. 
They live in a beautiful home in an 
exclusive Negro subdivision or as 
close as possible to white neighbor- 
hoods. They own at least one Cadil- 
lac, belong to a number of social and 
fraternal organizations, attend college 
reunions and national conventions 
and entertain both often and lavishly. 
Their names can frequently be found 
in the society columns of the Negro 
press and in the list of sponsors on 
the back of the recital programs. They 
regard less fortunate Negroes with 
contempt and their favorite parlor 
diversion is criticising their colored 
brother. 

A comparative newcomer to this 
business man-professional-rich farmer 
class is the minister. In large cities, 
big church clergy draw $5,000 to 
$15,000 salaries plus special note- 
worthy gratuities that would brighten 
the life of any spiritual leader. Even 
so, top cultists have more to shout 
about (and less on which to pay in- 
come tax) for their take surpasses 
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even the racket boys who climb Mid- 
west social ladders with little opposi- 
tion. 

Like white society, the Negro elite 
has its phonies and four-flushers, its 
scandals and embarrassments. The 
Negro press is beleaguered with calls 
from ambitious parents and _ self- 
styled somebodys who are willing to 
pay for picture and story prominence 
on society pages. One nervy gent 
moved into Los Angeles with all the 
outward appearances of a well-heeled 
medico. He and his expensively dec- 
orated wife had the whole town eat- 
ing out of their hand. A sharp-eyed 
lady writer who sensed something 
wrong despite the swank setting, 
pushed aside her gardenia-topped 
punch at the doctor's first party and 
went upstairs. The door of only one 
room was open. The other rooms 
were bare. A few weeks later the 
whole city learned that the man was 
a minister and a thief. 

Negro cafe society reached its peak 
during the Negro literary Renaissance 
of the 20's when A’Lelia Walker, 
the Mahogany Millionairess, was cre- 
ating history. Her mother, Madam 
Walker, the St. Louis laundress 
whose hair straightener made her 
famous, was New York's first ac- 
knowledged social dictator. A’Lelia 
became a patron of the arts and with 
the help of Harlem's Elsa Maxwell, 
Sari Price-Patton, Walker parties were 
so elaborate and unusual that they 
were reported around the world. 

At her three famous homes young 
Negro literati (daubed “niggerati’’) 
mingled with Park Avenuers and Eu- 
ropean celebrities. 
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Café society during the depression 
went WPA. Within the past 10 
years it has again come alive in Chi- 
cago and other large cities as well as 
in New York. 

Oldline society, steeped in tradi- 
tion and background, acknowledges 
neither café society nor the upstart 
business and professional class. Stick- 
ing to their claim of being the only 
true Negro society, this small, proud 
group has been called the ‘most sta- 
ble element in Black America.” Ultra 
conservative, living by middle class 
standards, this ‘Respectable’’ Negro 
elite has its capital in Washington 
with strongholds in Atlanta and cities 
along the Eastern seaboard. 

Its members are college-trained, 
they vote Republican and belong to 
the Episcopal or Presbyterian church. 
They avoid public places of amuse- 
ment and shun publicity. Like their 
professional brothers, they make their 
living among Negroes, but unlike 
their professional brothers, they have 
their much-prized background and 
heritage. 

Some old Philadelphians (OP's) 
and First Families of Virginia 
(FFV’s) can trace their ancestral tree 
back several generations before reach- 
ing the inevitable white father who, 
in many cases, was rich and impor- 
tant. Members of one prominent East- 
ern family are said to be direct de- 
scendants of George Washington. So- 
ciologist E. Franklin Frazier began 
tracing the family roots of the Varicks 
of New York, found a white banker 
five generations deep. 

The amount of aristocratic white 
blood and the length of one’s free- 
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dom were criteria for measuring col- 
ored society during slavery. 

The first Negro social centers were 
Charleston, South Carolina and New 
Orleans, homes of many free men. 
Even within this group of light- 
skinned Negroes were further social 
break-downs based upon family re- 
spectability and economic status. 

There were many wealthy Negroes 
who themselves owned slaves and 
vast southern holdings, and sent their 
children to private schools or abroad. 
The Louisiana creoles who are of 
French descent, withdrew from both 
white and Negro groups to form a 
color-caste society of their own. 

During the heyday of Frederic 
Douglass, the social capital of the 
Negro South moved on to Atlanta, 
where the first Blue Vein society was 
founded. St. Louis became the north- 
ern focal point for the new 400. 

In the 1880's a small group of rich 
New York Negroes formed the So- 
ciety of Sons. This ‘Cream of Afro- 
American Society’’ maintained lavish 
homes, selected their servants from 
German and Scandinavian immigrants 
(with a sprinkling of English but- 
lers) and shopped in Paris. After 
they were discovered by the New 
York Sun, a clothier hired a Negro 
salesman to solicit their trade. Ad- 
mitted to their exclusive set were only 
those who “‘satisfied the most delicate 
taste of gentlemen-like tone and be- 
havior.” Headwaiters were accepted. 
Those who were not (recent migrants 
and the not-so-delicate) labeled the 
Sons, “lampblack whites.” 

There are Negroes today who feel 
the same way about Negro society. 
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Popper of “boogie-woogie rag” is 
bespectacled 53-year-old man 


Chattanooga 
Shoe Shine Boy 


BY JAMES GOODRICH 


HAT “ball of rhythm” you hear 

about so often in the current top 

juke hit, Chattanooga Shoe Shine 
Boy, is not really a lad, nor is his 
shoe-shine stand on ‘Fourth and 
Grand” in the historic Lookout City. 
He is in fact a wiry, little 53-year-old 
Negro porter, named Clifford Hamp- 
ton, who now works only part time at 
the business of polishing boots. 

Chattanooga Shoe Shine Boy came 
of being several years ago while 
Hampton was shining the shoes of 
WSM radio station executive Harry 
Stone as he talked to one of his co- 
workers, Jack Stapp. A bouncy tune 
happened to blare from a nearby loud- 
speaker and Cliff joined in with his 
rag, popping out a perfect beat to the 
rhythm. 

The sound he made was a weird 
sort of tempo on a boogie kick. Stone 
listened excitedly, turned to Stapp. 
a good idea for a song,” he 
exclaimed. “We could call it Shoe 
Shine Boogie.” 

A melody for the eight-to-the-bar 
ditty was developed after a few 
months. But the two Tennessee com- 
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posers had a much tougher time get- 
ting the lyrics together. Finally, when 
they had relinquished the original 
idea of calling it Shoe Shine Boogie, 
their minds started clicking along the 
lyrical lines heard now in the favorite 
of today. 

Shoe-shine rhythm, that “hoppity- 
hippity-hippity - hoppity - hoppity - hip- 
pity-hop” of Chattanooga Shoe Shine 
Boy, is explained by Hampton as an 
offshoot of Dixieland jazz with its 
hard, driving, four-beats-to-the-bar 
style. 

Cliff's peculiar knack for making 
solid rhythmic sounds with a shine 
rag is, in many ways, symbolic of 
southern Negro shoe-shine boys who 
have been beating out tunes on foot- 
wear for generations. “It’s just a 
part of shining shoes,” explains Cliff. 

The 5-foot-7, 126-pounder first be- 
gan popping ‘a boogie-woogie rag” 
in his native Elloree, South Carolina. 
But there he could only net about 75 
cents a week and decided to turn to 
the more lucrative barbering. He 
found even better pay a while later 
at portering, also a chance to shine 
shoes in his spare time. Now a shine 
brings him, beside the usual generous 
tips, a fee of 15 cents or a third more 
than the character of the juke hit 
“who charges you a nickel just to 
shine one shoe.” 

But just as the song runs, Hamp- 
ton is ‘a great big bundle of joy” 
who can make “the oldest leather 
look like new.”’ He is a favorite with 
most of the people who know him, 
seems to get a great deal of pleasure 
in doing the best possible job of 
shining shoes. Such service, he thinks, 


does not degrade a person or make 
him an “Uncle Tom.” He argues 
vociferously against the idea that one 
has to stoop to “handkerchief head” 
tactics to make good as a polisher of 
shoes. 

Through his shoe-shining activities, 
Hampton has made friends with a 
number of important radio and show 
people around station WSM which 
he has frequented for many years 
now. He is a speaking acquaintance 
of western star Red Foley, the same 
artist who has made Chattanooga 
Shoe Shine Boy the most-played juke 
and radio tune in the U.S. today. 

Chattanooga Shoe Shine Boy is only 
one in a long line of hit ditties about 
colorful Negroes to come out of the 
South. Perhaps the most interesting 
of bygone eras was John Henry, a 
humorous eulogy to the super-human 
efforts of a powerful Negro railroad 
hand. The song was once a favorite 
of Americans in every part of the 
nation, no matter what their preju- 
dices. 

No tune in this vein, however, has 
ever enjoyed the wide popularity of 
Chattanooga Shoe Shine Boy. So 
great has been the favor for the mel- 
ody that promoters are using it now 
as a germ for other gimmicks. 

Recently a singing contest named 
for the song was held in a roped-off 
block of a busy downtown Chatta- 
nooga street by a local retail associa- 
tion. Of the 80 Negro youths who 
joined with Red Foley in singing the 
current hit, 15-year-old prepster Na- 
thaniel McCann emerged victorious. 
His reward was a free trip to New 
York and several radio appearances. 
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HE GREAT master Renoir prob- 

ably did somersaults in his grave 

when one of his masterpieces was 
removed from the choice wall in the 
fashionable Philadelphia home of 
wealthy Candy King Henry MclIlhen- 
ny just because the fabulous Tallulah 
Bankhead said it clashed with her 
orange-colored slacks. 

It all transpired at a party given 
by MclIlhenny in honor of the irre- 
pressible actress following the final 
Quaker City performance of Private 
Lives. 

But Her Ebullience’s fuss because 
the vivid color splashed by the old 
master was taking the play away from 
her trousers was far from the party's 
piece de resistance. 

The real highlight got under way 
when the perennially glamorous Tallu 
bounced into the palatial mansion 
well past midnight trailed by her lead- 
ing man and a gray-haired Negro 
whom she pompously introduced as 
“Dr. Bechet, chief assistant to Dr. Al- 
bert Einstein at Princeton.” 

The doc immediately became the 
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Tallulah Bankhead introduces brand new 


scientist to Quaker City society 


EINSTEIN'S 
NEGRO ASSISTANT 


BY CHOLLY KNICKERBOCKER 


Reprinted from New York Journal-American 


main attraction. The guests crowded 
around him and asked worried ques- 
tions about the A and H bombs, but 
the wily gent parried his interroga- 
tors, saying he was sorry but military 
security made it impossible to answer. 

All through supper every one 
talked chemical equations and rela- 
tivity and might have still been at it 
if they hadn't been interrupted by the 
hot strains of a saxophone coming 
from an adjoining room. And who 
was it tootin’ Basin Street Blues for 
all it was worth? Why, none other 
than Dr. Bechet. 

Then Tallu unloosed one of her 
terrific, “‘Darleengs!’’ and admitted it 
was all a joke; ‘This is Sidney Bechet, 
in my opinion the best Dixieland sax 
player in the world,”’ she crescendoed. 

There wasn’t a snob in the mob 
and so all joined in. The MclIlhenny 
butler dug up a banjo and violin 
which immediately found their way 
into practiced hands. 

It turned into a jam session that 
lasted until daylight. 


Copyright, New York Journal-American 
(March 24, 1950) 
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Jackie's social correspondence keeps two secretaries 


busy and his home is overrun with trophies 


ROBINSON’S 
RICH REWARDS 


BY GUS STEIGER 


Reprinted from Sporting News 


N THREE SHORT YEARS in the 
National League, Jackie Robinson 
has swept in front of Joe DiMag- 

gio, Ted Williams and Stan Musial in 
that demands on him make it neces- 
sary for him to have two “‘secre- 
taries."" He has collected many tro- 
phies and honors, ranking with the 
outstanding players of this era in re- 
ceiving presents and accolades. There 
are many calls for appearances to ac- 
cept things. He doesn't employ pro- 
fessional help to keep up with the 
calendar, but receives aid from his 
wife and a Y.M.C.A. man. 

As the results of his prowess on the 
diamond and the work he has ren- 
dered in improving race relations and 
among juveniles, the Robinson house- 
hold in St. Albans, Queens; on the 
Long Island rim of New York City, 
is Overrun with plaques, cups, statu- 
ettes, medals and similar goods. 

"I couldn't tell you how many 
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there are,’ he said as he sat in a little 
office in the Harlem Y. M. C. A., 
from which Jack had usurped the reg- 
ular occupant for an interview. ‘The 
major ones are in the den. The others 
are in a closet and scattered around 
the house, but we'll have them all to- 
gether when we complete furnishing 
the cellar. 

“Naturally we are pleased to re- 
ceive these awards, but we cannot ac- 
cept all the invitations that come to 
us. During this off-season I am work- 
ing three nights a week with a house- 
hold appliance organization and 
Mrs. Robinson and I agreed I would 
spend the other nights with my 
family. 

“Since the season ended we have 
had offers of 25 plaques. These invi- 
tations generally are sincere, but 
sometimes they are not. We are 
pleased to receive these invitations, 
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but if we tried to accept, along with 
my work, there just wouldn't be 
enough time.” 

Jack’s use of the plural pronoun oc- 
casioned a question about it. 

“Oh,” he laughed. “Mrs. Robin- 
son is a part of all this and any ac- 
ceptance always includes her. In fact, 
she handles all the invitations that 
come in—that is, she handles those 
that concern afternoon appearances. 
James Cook, boys’ work secretary of 
the 135th street ‘Y’ here, takes care 
of those that are night affairs.” 

The Dodger second baseman 
smiled when it was suggested that 
there never had been a ball player 
with two secretaries working for him. 

One of his proudest possessions is 
the Freedom Foundation Award, a 
gold medal he recently acquired for 
his work in race relations. The presen- 
tation at Valley Forge, Pa., was made 
by General Eisenhower with Randy 
Gumpert, White Sox pitcher who 
lives in that vicinity, accepting for 
Robinson because Jack could not at- 
tend. 

“When Gen. Eisenhower was 
asked to recommend someone to make 
the presentation next year,’ Robbie 
remarked, ‘“‘the General said, ‘I'll 
recommend myself if that is satisfac- 
tory.’ 

As Jackie spoke you could sense 
that here was a confident, secure per- 
son talking. In three seasons he has 
come a long way in his relations with 
teammates and opponents. 

“IT was hesitant when I joined the 
Dodgers in 1947,” he declared. “I 
steered clear of my teammates before 
trying for acceptance. First, I wanted 
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Jackie Robinson 

to get their reactions toward me. If 
this was a slower process than it 
should have been, it was my fault. 

“For two seasons I said little or 
nothing and then at the end all the 
stuff that I had wanted to say and was 
stored up within me would come out 
and I'd boil over. That wasn’t good. 
I'm an aggressive type of player. In 
college I always spoke out. I feel I'm 
a better player when I do speak out. 

“This year I felt I could speak my 
own mind and I can say I never had 
as much fun playing baseball as I 
did in 1949. Sometimes I know I had 
too much to say, but I always knew 
I had the Dodgers with me. In fact, 
Pee Wee Reese once cautioned me. 
‘Don't be too outspoken,’ he said to 
me, ‘but keep on playing your game. 
We're all behind you.’ ” 

Robbie has been ejected from three 
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games by National League umpires. 
This past campaign, as a part of his 
freedom expression, he developed the 
habit of “‘calling’’ balls and strikes 
from second base, a practice that did 
not endear him to the arbiters and 
finally brought forth a warning from 
Commissioner Chandler for him to 
desist when it continued in the 
World's Series. 

His “umpiring” tendencies now are 
a closed chapter. There are many 
other things about him in which fans 
are interested. 

“As a baseball pioneer for colored 
players, you've blazed a brilliant path. 
You won the National League Rookie 
of the Year Award in 1947 and this 
year you were the batting champion 
and were voted Most Valuable Player 
by the Baseball Writers’ Association. 
Do you think,” I asked, “there will be 
another Negro player to equal or sur- 
pass your performance?” 

“After the Series, I toured with 
Larry Doby of the Indians,” he re- 
plied without hesitation. “Larry's only 
about 24 and in a couple of years he 
should be as great as any player in 
the game. He has all the necessities— 
speed, arm, the desire to play and he 
hits a long ball. As soon as he learns 
to time his swing better at bat, he'll be 
a better player. When he gets angry 
he wants to kill the ball. 

“Don Newcombe is another. He 
could be one of the great pitchers of 
baseball. Don’s a big fellow, of course 
and only about 24, too, but even now 
he has a tendency to pick up weight 
easily. In later years that might be 
hard to take off. I found that out,” 
Robbie added ruefully. 


Last winter in the off-season, Rob- 
bie was associated with his teammate, 
Roy Campanella, in working with 
boys on behalf of the Harlem “Y” 
on 135th street. His eventual objec- 
tive in this field is a boys’ club organ- 
ization wherein the youngsters will 
direct and do practically everything 
themselves—an operation similar to 
that of Boys Town in Nebraska, but 
on a larger scale. 

This strong desire to engage in 
such a laudable endeavor stems from 
Jack’s boyhood in Pasadena. He 
points out that except for a cop and 
his skill at sports, his path through 
life easily could have led him in the 
opposite direction from the one he 
traversed, 

“My mother had to work and 
wasn't around to watch me,” Jack re- 
called, ‘‘and you know an idle kid 
can get into plenty of trouble. With 
other kids like myself we'd steal 
things from the fruit stand and make 
mischief generally. There was a Cap- 
tain Morgan of the police department 
in Pasadena. I forget his first name. 
He was a big fellow and he kept 
warning us, ‘Continue on the way you 
are and you're going to get into trou- 
ble.’ Most kids like athletics and, with 
some help from Captain Morgan, we 
formed some teams and immediately 
stopped causing trouble. 

“That made a big impression on me 
and I want to get into boys’ work 
just as soon as I am through with 
baseball. Since Roy and I have been 
working here at the ‘Y’ the enroll- 
ment has increased. The kids come 


around and they keep out of trouble.” 
Copyright, The Sporting News 
(December, 1949) 
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MILESTONES 
OF 

NEGRO 
HISTORY 


N 1822, Denmark Vesey, a free and prosperous Charleston carpenter, led 
9,000 Negroes in rebellion against slavery. In this, the most elaborate 
and important of the many slave insurrections, Vesey gambled with his 

own life in an all-out attempt to free the Negroes of South Carolina and lost 
because a slave betrayed him. 

Giving lie to history-book propaganda that blacks in bondage were happy 
with their lot, glad to have Marse John take care of them, Vesey, like many 
other fearless Negroes of that period, hated the shackles that held his black 
brothers and plotted to fight slavery despite the penalty of certain death. 

Vesey, an educated Negro who bought his freedom with $600 of the $1500 
he won in the East Bay-Street lottery the same year Gabriel’s Virginia rebel- 
lion failed, was encouraged by the success of the revolution in his native San 
Domingo. Secretively he enlisted the aid of both rural and urban Negroes, 
freely citing the Bible to the religious and appealing to the superstitious 
through one of his five associates, Gullah Jack, the sorcerer. To both groups 
he made a strong plea for race pride. 

Carefully Denmark Vesey laid plans to annihilate the white population 
of Charleston, selecting hot July because that was the month most of the 
whites were away from their homes, and a Sunday (the second Sunday in 
July), because most Negroes would naturally be in town. With 250 pike 
heads and bayonets and 300 daggers, Vesey and his men planned their attack, 
but news of the rebellion leaked out through a house servant—the one group 
Vesey feared most—and the attack was moved up a month to June 16. Some 
of his men in the surrounding country failed to get word of the change in 
date. Before they could strike, another house servant informed his master 
of the new plan and Vesey, along with nearly 50 of his followers, was cap- 
tured and put to death. 
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Deserted Negro child became 
Vermont's greatest preacher 


VERMONT MAN OF GOD 


BY WILL THOMAS 


HE was blonde, blue-eyed, a 
S serving girl; and her lover was 

a full-blooded African slave. 
Unrecorded are the details of their 
romance, but what came of it is of 
the record: a lusty boy child, born in 
Hartford, Connecticut, on July 18, 
1733. 

Also of the record is that the white 
mother did not want her swarthy 
babe, for when it was five months 
old she placed it with Deacon David 
Rose, of Granville, Massachusetts, 
under papers of indenture. 

Already severely censured for hav- 
ing borne a child out of wedlock, 
and one sired by a Negro, to boot, 
the young mother was further con- 
demned for depriving her baby of a 
mother's love and care when she 
bound out the infant to the Massa- 
chusetts farmer. 


WILL THOMAS, former newspaper- 
man and author of the novel, God Is for 
White Folks, lives with his family on a 
148 acre farm near Westford, Vermont. 
Besides writing fiction for a number of 
magazines, Thomas conducts a radio pro- 
gram and is working on his second book. 
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But for the unwanted child this 
was probably the best thing that 
could have happened, for Deacon 
Rose was a good man, deeply re- 
ligious, stern, but just. And he and 
his wife must have been warm- 
hearted folk to have taken so young 
a child to raise, especially ‘‘a child 
of sin’’ and one of Negro blood. 

Thus, unauspiciously, did Lemuel 
Haynes begin life. His mother had 
spitefully mamed him after her 
former employer because he had 
“spoken her badly for having so 
sinned beneath his roof.” 

There is little further record of 
the white serving girl or her slave 
lover, but their child went on to 
fame as Vermont's greatest preacher. 

In Granville, however, nobody 
suspected that Deacon Rose’s bound 
boy would ever amount to any more 
than any other indentured youth of 
the district. In view of his “sinful 
birth’ avd his African blood, per- 
haps there was doubt that he would 
do even as well. 

Yet he did, for before his bril- 
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liant sun was to set some 80 years 
later, he was to become such an out- 
standing religious figure that he was 
hailed with pride by the whole of 
New England and won fame inter- 
national in scope. 

It is Vermont, however, which 
claims him, for during the 30 years 
he pastored the Congregational 
church of West Rutland, such were 
his works that he became as much 
a part of the Green Mountain state 
as any of its famous men. 

All this, of course, was veiled by 
the future as young Lemuel grew to 
manhood, a bound servant on a rocky 
farm surrounded by the wilderness. 
Yet life was no harder for him than 
for any country boy of his time and 
condition. Even so, the labor was 
heavy, the hours long. But Lemuel 
showed himself equal to his tasks, 
capable of responsibility and faithful 
to both work and master. In addi- 
tion, he was studious. 

The biographies and numerous 
sketches of the life of this most re- 
markable Negro all lament his not 
having had a mother’s love and the 
only bitterness Haynes was ever 
known to express was over her cal- 
lous desertion of him. 

But as a youth, Haynes had at 
least a good substitute for the mother 
he had never known. This is re- 
vealed in one of his letters preserved 
in Vermont archives in which he 
writes: “When I was five months 
old I was carried to Granville... 
and bound out as a servant to Dea- 
con Rose until I was twenty-one. His 
wife, my mistress, had peculiar at- 
tachment to me; she treated me as 
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though I were her own child. I 
remember it was a saying among the 
neighbors, that she loved Lemuel 
more than her own children.” 

And to quote a Haynes’ biogra- 
pher, ‘As a servant boy, Lemuel was 
strictly and firmly faithful to his 
trust. Indeed, but few years passed 
before he discovered such prudence 
in the management of his master’s 
business that the oversight of it was 
committed wholly to him. If a horse 
was to be bought, Lemuel was the 
purchaser. He went unbidden to his 
daily toils and everything prospered 
in his hands.” 

Thus it is understandable why he 
was so esteemed by Deacon Rose, 
who did all in his limited power to 
encourage the boy’s zest for learning. 

According to the saying of those 
Colonial days, Lemuel got his edu- 
cation in the “chimney corner.” 
Then, chimneys were built of huge 
stones with a broad base occupying 
at least one-third of the ground cov- 
ered by the building. The fireplace, 
often eight feet long, had at one ex- 
treme, an oven, in front of which 
was a long wooden block that would 
seat several children. Here, by fire- 
light, the swarthy Lemuel studied his 
spelling book, the psalter, and, of 
course, the Bible. From the last he 
was soon able to repeat from memory, 
long passages and could refer to them 
with infallible accuracy as to book, 
chapter and verse. 

Reared thus in an atmosphere of 
hard work and religion, young 
Haynes grew to manhood, but even 
when he was free to do so, he did 
not leave the Rose household, but 


remained with the status of one of 
its sons. 

Shortly after he was 21, Haynes 
became one of the famed ‘Minute 
Men” and as such, trained with the 
local recruits. The next year he 
joined the army at Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts, and the following year, 
after having seen action in the Revo- 
lutionary War, he was a volunteer in 
the daring expedition which, under 
the fabulous Ethan Allen, leader of 
the celebrated Green Mountain Boys, 
won Fort Ticonderoga from the 
British. 

Back with his “family,’” Haynes 
continued his studies with books ob- 
tained from every source within his 
reach. Members of the community, 
sensing there was much _ unusual 
about the stalwart youth, urged him 
to obtain a college education, and 
through a local minister, ‘a door was 
opened for him at Dartmouth col- 
lege, but he shrunk from it.” 

One wonders why. In view of 
young Haynes’ intense hunger for 
education, his shrinking from realis- 
ing that ambition at Dartmouth must 
have had some strong base. Perhaps, 
like most Vermonters, he had no 
love for New Hampshire, which 
state, like New York, wished to take 
over areas Vermonters considered 
their own. Or perhaps young Haynes 
feared ‘“‘racial” incidents. But that 
is Mere supposition. 

In 1779, Haynes was invited by 
Rev. Dan Farrand, of Canaan, Con- 
necticut, to study with him. Haynes 
gladly accepted and lived with the 
Canaan minister for some time. Rev. 
Farrand taught his apt pupil Latin 
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and encouraged him to the study of 
writing sermons. 

The next year Lemuel was asked 
to teach school in Wintonbury. He 
did so, with much success. At night 
the teacher became pupil, studying 
Greek with the local minister, Rev. 
William Bradford. 

Young Haynes devoted himself 
with his usual intense application to 
mastery of the classic language. 
Within a year he was considered a 
Greek scholar of distinction, a fact 
borne out by the reputation he ac- 
quired in the next few years as an 
authority on.the Septuagint and the 
Greek Testament. 

On Nov. 29, 1780, Lemuel 
Haynes, then 27, was licensed to 
preach. Nobody was surprised that 
he had chosen the ministry, but ev- 
eryone seemed pleased that the young 
man had lived up to the promise of 
his childhood interest in religion, his 
spotless life, and his marked ability 
to influence others, always for the 
good. 

It is said a prophet is without 
honor in his own country. In any 
event, in those days, communities did 
not look with favor upon ministers 
who were native to the region. But 
in the case of Rev. Haynes, it worked 
out just the other way, for he was 
unanimously invited to become pas- 
tor of the Granville Congregational 
church, 

Remembering that everyone in the 
town knew young Rev. Haynes had 
been a bound boy, and was an ille- 
gitimate Negro child, his choice by 
the townsfolk makes evident their 
pride in him and their affection and 
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respect for him. 

Among the young preacher's con- 
verts in the ensuing three years was 
comely Elizabeth Babbit, a school 
marm. Her conversion seems to have 
been not only spiritual, but temporal. 
Yet Rev. Haynes acted as though he 
was unaware of this until the smitten 
young woman herself proposed mar- 
riage. 

In the stately language of a biog- 
rapher, ‘He (Haynes) commended 
the subject to God in prayer, implor- 
ing the guidance of his spirit.” 

In addition, Haynes evidently felt 
the need to sound out others on the 
subject of his taking a white wife, 
for he consulted ‘‘a number of min- 
isters and received their unanimous 
advice and sanction.” 

Thus reassured on all fronts, the 
young Negro preacher and the white 
school teacher were married in, Sep- 
tember 1783. Apparently everyone 
was pleased, including the principals. 

Rev. Haynes, following his ordi- 
nation in 1785, was called to Tor- 
rington, Connecticut, where he 
served for two years. Here for the 
first time, race prejudice reared its 
ugly head, and as happened many 
times later, it bowed in humility be- 
fore “that dark servant unto the 
Lord.” 

A contemporary relates it thus: 
“There is a man of my acquaintance 
. . . who was so disaffected that the 
church should employ him (Haynes) 

. that he stayed from services. 
But at length, curiosity conquered 
his racial prejudice . . . and he came 
to church but sat with his hat on to 
show his disrespect for Rev. Haynes 
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. . « (who) gave out his text and 
began his usual impassioned earnest- 
ness as if unaware of anything amiss 

. and soon the man took off his 
hat and threw it under his seat. That 
day was memorable in the life of 
this scorner for its piercing effects on 
his conscience. He became a man of 
prayer and exceptional piety... .” 

One cannot but wonder if that 
piety included racial tolerance. 

Haynes’ fame spread. People of 
his state, and others, began hearing 
about the wonderful Negro preacher. 
In 1788 he was called to the Con- 
gregational church in Rutland, Ver- 
mont, a thriving pioneer community, 
and the county seat. 

For a young preacher it was a most 
important post—but a very difficult 
one. The reason he was selected was 
due to his striking abilities as man 
and preacher. He had been a farmer, 
a school teacher, a soldier, and now 
as a preacher, even though young, 
the sign of his power was upon him. 

That power was needed, for the 
influence of religion was scarcely felt 
in the state, and according to his- 
torians of that period, a great dea’ of 
infidelity existed. Ethan Allen, per- 
haps Vermont's most famous, and cer- 
tainly its most colorful and stormy 
figure, was himself an outspoken 
“unbeliever.”” Nor was he alone, for 
atheism was rampant among the great 
and the small. Its proponents had 
strong, anti-God arguments, based on 
strong and stubborn convictions. 
They yielded easily to neither God 
nor man. 

So the task which confronted the 
new Rutland preacher was one which 
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already had driven other ministers 
back to less turbulent locales. Too, 
Haynes’ race was an added handicap. 

It is of the record that the Negro 
minister was equal to that task. Many 
came to his church to scoff and scorn, 
but remained to listen and pray. Rev. 
Haynes went beyond his church, to 
private homes, and at the pleas of 
other ministers, he travelled hundreds 
of miles through the wilderness on 
horseback to other settlements, there 
to stage revivals during which many 
were ‘‘saved.”” He helped to start 
new churches and was frequently sent 
as state delegate to the conventions 
of his denomination. He began to 
be in great demand as the preacher 
at the ordinations of other ministers, 
and was much sought by theological 
students and young ministers for re- 
ligious instruction. 

It is said that Rev. Haynes suc- 
ceeded so well in ‘‘a land of infidels” 
because his evangelical flame was too 
intense for the sinner’s emotional de- 
fenses; and because his religious 
argumentation was too potent for 
their refutation. And finally, his 
strength of mind and character com- 
manded the respect of the brawling 


ungodly settlers whose one virtue 
was that they knew a man when they 
saw one. 

Rev. Haynes catapulted to fame 
as a theologian able to travel on the 
highest plane when he delivered his 
celebrated sermon in 1805 from the 
text “Ye shall not surely die.” This 
sermon was published as a devastat- 
ing answer to Hosea Ballou, a famous 
Universalist preacher. It was printed 
in many editions then and was later 
published by the American Tract So- 
ciety and copies by the millions were 
distributed throughout the world. 

Nine children were born to Rev. 
and Mrs. Haynes, but of them there 
is no record, except that various ones 
were married at various times, ap- 
parently to whites, and were so, lost 
to the race. 

Vermont's great man of God died 
in 1834 after a lifetime of rich and 
fruitful service. Many of his papers 
and letters and sermons are preserved 
by such organizations as the Vermont 
Historical Society, and to this day a 
large oil painting of the Rev. Lemuel 
Haynes hangs in the Bennington His- 
torical Museum, at Bennington, Ver- 
mont. 
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Art Linkletter, radio master of ceremonies, finds 


tolerance learned from kids while camp leader 


pays off well in radio 


TOLERANCE AT THE MIKE 


BY ROBERT ELLIS 


N these radio and television days 
of vast audience participation 
where sponsors exchange small 

fortunes for personal slices of J. Q. 
- Public’s life, anything is apt to ema- 
nate from loud speakers and often 
does. Masters of ceremonies as well 
as garrulous participants in these 
unrehearsed combats sometimes in- 
ject prejudices as well as question- 
able wisecracks into otherwise gay 
sessions. 

Genial Art Linkletter whose NBC 
show, People Are Funny, is one of 
the top audience participation shows 
in the nation and whose CBS House 
Party is a standard household habit, 
learned how to cope with such situa- 
tions early in his airwave career. 

“I told a joke over the mike in 
my first days of radio that joshed 
at Negroes for supposedly being ig- 
norant,” recalls Linkletter. ‘The 
dozens of letters I received in protest 
from Negro listeners who were hurt 
by me made me realize the most im- 
portant lesson of my life—that hav- 
ing that microphone in front of my 
mouth and mind was the greatest of 
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responsibilities. 

“In 16 years of talking with stran- 
gers and adlibbing,” says Linkletter, 
“the experiences I remember most 
are the ones where I had to protect 
people. Only in about a half-dozen 
cases, for example, did people use 
the word ‘nigger’ on one of my 
shows. 

“[ learned long ago that I had to 
do something about that—that I 
couldn't assume my listeners hadn't 
heard the word. So I correct them. 

"IT say to them,” Linkletter con- 
tinued, ‘‘on any show of mine we 
don’t permit anyone to say anything 
detrimental about anyone's race or 
religion. Please use the word Negro.’ 

“Such offenders are mostly South- 
erners,’’ says the MC, “It’s not con- 
temptuous with them—merely habit. 
I had a lady telling me how she got 
off the train in Alabama and met her 
husband. ‘The nigger picked up my 
bags,’ she said. 

“| interrupted her, ‘I beg your par- 
don, you mean Negro.’ She blushed 
and replied, ‘Oh, yes, of course. I'm 
sorry. I always tell my children not 
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to use that word.’ 

“Another time,’ the Canadian- 
born Linkletter said, man used 
that word in a broadcast with me at 
the Frisco World's Fair. I corrected 
him but he said, "No—I said it and 
that’s what I meant.’ 

“T said, ‘well, in that case we can 
no longer extend the hospitality of 
the microphone to you and I want 
to apologize to my listeners for my 
guest's discourtesy.” 

At both of Linkletter’s shows, the 
sponsors lavish prizes on members of 
the audience who compete on the 
programs. In Hollywood, the streets 
between CBS and NBC are usually 
thronged with hustling people, most- 
ly women, rushing to get into one 
or another show awarding prizes. 
Despite this, “We don’t have too 
many Negro participants,’ says Link- 
letter. 

“I only choose people who put 
their hands up and volunteer and few 
Negroes do, that. They seem to pre- 
fer to just watch the show. Of 
course, most audiences are a little 
scared of coming up on the stage. 
However, I'd say about one per cent 
of our contestants are Negroes and 
that’s only determined by the ones 
who come and want to participate 
and compete. We'll have anyone 
come on stage. Race or religion has 
absolutely nothing to do with it.” 

Said the radio man, “The actions 
and answers of the Negroes have 
been no different generally than those 
of the whites. They're not more po- 
lite or less—their answers are just 
people’s answers, a little different, a 
little individual.” 
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“A lot of listeners enjoy my ses- 
sions with the kids on House Party,” 
says Linkletter, ‘‘and those sessions 
are the most fun. Every day a pub- 
lic school class sends eight kids 
down. We meet before the program 
and just get familiar with each 
other's names, that’s all. One of the 
funniest kids I had was a colored 
boy. I asked him his name over the 
air and he said, ‘Abraham Lincoln 
Smith.” I said, “That's a famous 
name.’ 

"Sure is,’ he replied. 

“I said, “You know who you're 
named after, of course?’ 

“He said, "Yes, my cousin!’ 

“I had a Negro couple on my pro- 
gram from Boston one time,” Link- 
letter said, “I'll never forget them. 
They were wonderful. They were 
shy and embarrassed. Each one said 
let the other answer. When I gave 
them the prize, each wanted the other 
to hold onto it.” 

Middle-aged, married, and the 
father of five children, Art Link- 
letter got his radio start while going 
to California's San Diego Junior Col- 
lege. As an announcer and director, 
he moved from San Diego's radio 
stations to the Dallas World’s Fair. 

“This is where I first got the pants 
shocked off me,’ Art remembers. 
“On the Dallas, Texas, radio I shook 
hands with the Negro choral direc- 
tor. Well, next day and all next 
week, I was taken aside and severely 
criticized. 

From then on I went out of my 
way to shake hands with Negro peo- 
ple. I still do that today. Down 
there, the prejudice got me so mad 
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I fought it. I did a program from 
there which I sold to CBS. It was 
called Music of the South, an all- 
Negro program. I traced the folk 
songs and work songs of Negro 
workers, went to the mines, the 
farms, the quarries and the railroads 
and brought Negroes onto the pro- 
gram each week, to sing their songs 
and to explain their culture which 
in large measure is the South's only 
culture.” 

From the Texas Centennial, Link- 
letter journeyed to the San Francisco 
World's Fair and then came to CBS 
to produce and MC his own ad-lib- 
bing programs. 

A rehearsal with Linkletter and his 
assistants is as rib-tickling or more 
so than the live shows. Organist, an- 
nouncer, writer, propman, and the 
master of ceremonies himself romp 
through the script, ribbing the 
straight commercials to high heaven. 
Everyone plunges in with asides and 
sarcastic testimonials—the organist 
playing sardonic music through it all. 
Of these goings on, Linkletter says, 
rather apologetically, “I can only 
suffer to be serious about these com- 
mercials once a day so the only way 
we rehearse ‘em is to murder ‘em.”’ 

The House Party show rehearses 
in any empty CBS studio, usually “C”’ 
studio, every morning at 10:45. Be- 
sides the commercials for the day, 
Linkletter makes little preparation 
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for his show. He has a general idea 
of three or four dramatic scenes to 
play with audience volunteers. Then 
at 11:10, pageboys let the audience 
throng in, and for 15 minutes, Link- 
letter has a warm-up with the house- 
wives and out-of-towners, in which 
his easy personality spreads and en- 
velops the studio. By 11:30, the 
aisle-sitters are laughing at every 
line and another House Party goes 
across 165 radio stations. The time 
zones checker Linkletter’s reception, 
but usually he is heard around noon. 

“A good master of ceremonies,” 
says Linkletter, “has to sense things 
before they come up. I stay away 
from anything unhappy. If a man 
tells me he’s blind, instead of asking 
him how and when it happened, I 
say to him, ‘Well now, what do you 
do to get fun out of life?” 

Says Linkletter, “Probably the 
most determining part of my success 
is my tolerance of people—all kinds 
of people. And this grew out of my 
YMCA work. I was a camp leader, 
a leader of kids—white, Mexican, 
Negro, all religions. As a leader you 
have to impress fair play on kids. 
Well—there’s on old saying that a 
teacher learns more than his pupils. 
Fair play to all impressed me as I 
lived and worked with those kids. 
I'll never forget that as my guide 
through life and with my micro- 
phone.” 
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Aunt Lucy’s Boy 


@ "Yo, ho, ho,” said Grandma, “spike this tea with a drop of that bourbon 
you got hid.”’ 

“That bourbon is for celebration purposes,” we said. 

“Tam celebrating and I can’t do it on no tea. Uncle Tim’s boy finally got 
a chemist’s job—and out to International.” 

“Well, well,” we said, “how'd it happen?” 

“That kid always been smart. He worked his way through all them big 
schools and got all them degrees. But he couldn't get no job. Everybody 
talk a big FEPC but nobody want a black chemist. All he got for months 
was promises, regrets “and handshakes from personnel officers.” 

“What'd he do then?” 

“He went to see his Senator and Congressman and they told him to find 
an opening and they would help him to get in. Then he took civil service 
exams by the dozen.” 

“What next?” 

“Then when nothing happen, he come to me like he should have done in 
the first place,” said Grandma wrinkling her nose in the rich tea aroma. 

“Heh, heh,” we said, "guess you fixed everything.” 

“Just what I did! I told him to go to old man Beauford who owns Inter- 
national and tell him he is Aunt Lucy’s boy. And if he ask who is Aunt 
Lucy, say, you know, Aunt Lucy what work and cook for your folks down in 
Mississippi.” 

“What happen?” 

“What you expect” Beauford call his foreman and say ‘Put this boy to 
work, this is Aunt Lucy's boy, Aunt Lucy, our black Mammy down in 
Mississippi. Give him what he wants.’ ”’ 

“Never knew Uncle Tim married anybody name Lucy,” we said. 

“Heh, heh,” said Grandma, “he didn’t. Never was nobody name Lucy 
in our family. I just look through Who's Who 'til I find a local big-shot 
whose folks come from Mississippi. Everybody in Mississippi got a Mammy 
name Lucy.”’ 

“Grandma,” we said in awe and admiration as we uncorked the bourbon, 
“here is to your health.” 

“Yo, ho, ho. And a bottle of sneaky pete,” said Grandma. 
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CHEROKEE 


Crumbling Ivy Walls 
@ Parents who like that “‘old school 
tie” background for their kids will 
be interested in this excerpt from the 
annual report of the National Schol- 
arship Service and Fund for Negro 
Students, brought to our attention by 
the American Friends: 
“Approximately 40 leading North- 
ern and Western independent pre- 
paratory schools have agreed to co- 
operate with us. Such schools as 
Taft, Choate, Hotchkiss, Croton, and 
St. Paul’s have indicated their will- 


ingness to accept applications from 
qualified Negroes and to award them 
full or partial scholarships, to the 
best of their ability where the need 
is indicated. These are in addition 
to such schools as Exeter, Andover, 
and Mt. Hermon which have tradi- 
tionally had Negro students enrolled. 
In most cases the headmasters have 
agreed to serve on our Advisory 
Board of Independent School Head- 


masters.” 


Little Facts Make Big Ones 

@ When Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt's television program with Paul Robeson as 
a guest was cancelled abruptly some time ago, little or no mention was made 
of the fact that Paul was just one of the guests. Adam Powell was to appear 
to represent the Democrats point of view and Perry Howard the Republican 
point of view, along with Paul. 

We have at hand a little Navy bulletin, a hold-ever from the war. It was 
intended to give our Navy boys a speaking way around in the South Sea 
Islands. Under “Useful Words and Phrases,’ we have this: “In referring 
to white women use Mrs.; in addressing employed natives use ‘boy’; in 
addressing native women use ‘mary.’ ”’ 

During the war the Pentagon public relations and press office used to 
subscribe to all the larger Negro papers. Columns and articles were clipped 
and some of them photostated and distributed generally. Now it's a new 
day. Pentagon has dropped subscriptions to all Negro papers but still sub- 
scribes to daily papers. Could be the Negro press is no longer important. 

Remarkable unity of Negro leadership in the civil rights fights of the past 
months has been ruffled by one minor point. There are some southern leaders 
who were not in favor of making FEPC the first and big test case fight. 
They believed that the anti-poll tax was more important inasmuch as the vote 
is all-important and once acquired can force FEPC, anti-lynch and everything 
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else. 


They were overruled by the big welfare organization leaders who in 


turn were influenced by Congressmen who didn’t think poll tax would make 
a big enough noise to be heard by the voters at home. 


Capital Of The World 

@ Washington, the capital of the 
nation and of the world, is a place of 
racial blind spots. The has-been pro- 
fessional basketball team, the “Capi- 
tols,’ belongs to the biggest league 
and plays the leading teams at home 
but draws frequently only about 500 
fans. However, when the colored 
Harlem Globetrotters play a prelimi- 
nary game before one of their league 
games, 7,000 fans turn out and 2,500 
are turned away by the cops. 

When the pitiful baseball team, 
the “Senators,” plays at home against 
any team except Cleveland, including 
the Yanks, it draws an average of 
6,000 or 7,000. When Cleveland 
comes to town with Larry Doby, the 


park is crammed with 35,000 fans. 
Neither the Caps nor Senators will 
take the hint. 

Chairman of committee on build- 
ings and grounds for Washington's 
School Board thinks: “The segregated 
system is a marvelous boon to colored 
people since they have the chance to 
be matched with their peers.” 

Peers indeed. Apparently she 
doesn't know that colored kids’ I.Q.s 
run the gamut from so high until it 
scares you to so low a moron would 
be ashamed. It’s the colored teach- 
ers who have a chance to be with 
their peers inasmuch as the average 
colored teacher is reported as better 
qualified than the average white one. 


Bitter With The Sweet 

® Agriculture Department is a bit more concerned than it admits over farm 
tenancy in the South. Charges are made that reduction of allotments of 
basic crops in the farm support program is making less and less work for the 
tenant. Usually the tenant is colored. The colored tenants are migrating 
North. 

Farm agents are trying desperately to get former tenants on small self- 
supporting farms where they can change to dairy farming and other lines 
and start buying. But it’s a big task. 

@ BUY ANOTHER U.S. SAVINGS BOND, MISTER, and until somebody 
can give a Congressman an award for passing a civil rights bill instead of 
just trying, KEEP 'EM SQUIRMING! 


x 
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‘Iraveling tor Negroes inside USA 
can be humiliating experience 


Negro Vacations: 


A Billion Dollar Business 


BY HORACE SUTTON 


Reprinted from The Saturday Review of Literature 


FEW years ago five dark- 
A skinned men wearing turbans 

and chattering in a foreign 
tongue entered an Indiana restaurant. 
One of the five, speaking broken 
English, asked for a table. Thé head- 
waiter bowed deeply and ushered the 
party to a prominent place in the 
center of the room. Consulting the 
menu the interpreter, chanting like a 
tobacco auctioneer, read off the items. 
The other four chanted back their 
preferences, and the interpreter 
passed the order to the waiter. 

The picturesque quintet, which at- 
tracted a flurry of excitement and not 
a little admiration in the Midwest 
restaurant, were actually five Ameri- 
can Negroes who were touring the 
country in a musical vaudeville act 
known as the Sheks of Araby, En- 
countering difficulty in gaining ad- 
mittance to all but the cheapest of 
restaurants and the most flea-bitten 
of hotels on their tour, they finally 
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decided to wear their turbans—part 
of their stage costume—wherever 
they went. The language they spoke 
was stage gibberish, an advanced 
form of pig Latin popular with Ne- 
gro musicians. 

Travel for Negroes inside the bor- 
ders of the United States can become 
an experience so fraught with humil- 
iation and unpleasantness that most 
colored people simply never think of 
a vacation in the same terms as the 
rest of America. The country’s 14,- 
000,000 Negroes spend about $500,- 
000,000 every year on travel. The 
pleasure trips, which constitute a 
large share of this total, in most cases 
are taken by Negroes traveling to 
visit friends or relatives in other 
cities. Although the American resort 
business is a $12,000,000 annual 
enterprise, there are only an es- 
timated 20 Negro resorts in the en- 
tire country. Practically no white 
resorts take Negroes. 


‘ 

‘ 


The greatest inducement to Negro 
travel inside and outside the United 
States has been provided in recent 
years by an annual directory called 
Travelguide. Available on news- 
stands all over the country for 50 
cents, Travelguide lists hotels and 
guest houses in every state and in ter- 
ritories and foreign countries which 
will accept Negro guests. It provides 
such incidental information as points 
of local interest, fishing and speed 
regulations, but, most important, it 
defines the civil-rights laws in each 
state. Nineteen states now specify 
that full and equal privileges be 
granted to citizens in places of public 
accommodation under threat of civil 
or criminal penalties. 

Travelguide, which had a circula- 
tion of 50,000 copies last year and 
expects to double its sale this year, is 
the idea of William H. Butler, who 
was the interpreter for the turbaned 
troupers who masqueraded their way 
across the country talking stage gib- 
berish. An accomplished musician 
who graduated from Juilliard and 
studied at London's Royal Academy, 
Butler, a thin, light-skinned, well- 
spoken Negro, gave up part of his 
musical career after the war to pub- 
lish a travel directory for Negroes. 

Before the war most Negroes, says 
Butler, never went anywhere on their 
vacations because of the inconven- 
iences suffered in traveling. Negro 
performers forced to travel around 
the country always exchange infor- 
mation with each other, and the 
nucleus for Butler's first issue of 
Travelguide was built up from these 
private files. A Negro actor, how- 
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ever, arriving in a town when all 
Negro accommodations were filled 
by the presence of a Negro conven- 
tion might be required to sit up all 
night in a railroad station. Once in 
a while a Negro stranded without a 
room has requested accommodations 
in the local jail. ‘Most of us avoid 
traveling without paving the way 
first,’ Butler explains. In spite of 
state anti-discrimination laws, hotel 
clerks frequently take discrimination 
into their own hands. There have 
also been cases where Negro couples 
have registered with an inexperienced 
clerk at roadside cabins late at nights, 
only to find their money scorned by 
the owner upon departing in the 
morning. 

Travelguide hopes to save this un- 
pleasantness for colored travelers by 
providing a broad list of hotels to 


“which Negroes can apply without 


fear of refusal on discriminatory 
grounds. ‘Too often,’ Butler ad- 
mits, “Negroes unjustifiably feel they 
are the object of discrimination when 
a hotel actually is filled.” 

Hotels and resorts recommended 
by prominent Negroes or sometimes 
chosen at random are asked if they - 
desire to be listed in the directory. 
Occasionally hotel owners have filled 
out the entire questionnaire and then 
added the notation, “We do not ac- 
cept Negroes or Jews.’’ Very often 
a resort owner writes, ‘I don’t mind 
personally, but if we accepted Negro 
guests it would have an unfavorable 
reaction on our business.”’ 

The better big-city hotels are more 
apt to accept a listing in the direc- 
tory than the smaller and the cheaper 
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establishment. ‘Most of the Statler 
hotels are listed,” Butler points out, 
“but we will usually be refused by 
the hotel that advertises a room for 
$2.50 a night.” He thinks that Ne- 
groes of some prominence who or- 
dinarily are not restricted by the color 
line have stayed at the better hotels 
and left a good impression. The 
cheaper hotel simply has never had 
any experience with a colored guest. 
“Unfortunately,” says Butler, “too 
many people stili think the Negro is 
a fellow with a razor in his pocket 
who runs around eating water- 
melon.” 

About 15 per cent of the queries 
sent out by Travelguide come back 
with favorable answers. “We don’t 
waste our questionnaires,’ Butler 
says. ““We just send them to North- 
ern states.” One of Boston's best 
hotels which had been overlooked 
when the questionnaires for 1949 
were sent out dispatched an indig- 
nant letter to Travel guide asking why 
they had not been listed. Letters like 
that and the recent acceptance of a 
New York hotel called the “Dixie” 
fill Butler with optimism. He thinks 
a fortune could be made by anyone 
who would put up a string of un- 
restricted cabin colonies 300 miles 
apart from New York to California. 

There is no such thing, to this day, 
as a tour for Negroes. And although 
Negroes can find accommodations in 
Yellowstone and many other na- 
tional parks in Northern areas, col- 
ored tourists are not accepted on 


tours run by most travel agencies. 

Virtually all salaried Negroes, like 
other salaried Americans, earn regu- 
lar vacations with pay. Travel experts 
figure that a vacationist will spend at 
least twice as much on room, board, 
tours, and souvenirs as he will on his 
round-trip transportation. Doubling 
the $500,000,000 figure which Ne- 
groes are spending every year on 
transportation means that the Negro 
vacation industry is a potential busi- 
ness of $1 billion every year. With 
other avenues of expenditure closed 
to them Negroes have been inclined 
to put their extra cash into big cars 
and expensive clothes. Says one Har- 
lem Negro, ‘The fish-tail Cadillacs 
are almost bumper to bumper along 
Lenox Avenue.” 

Many colored citizens have turned 
to vacations in foreign countries, par- 
ticularly in the West Indies. Jamaica, 
which has a white population of only 
two per cent, will accept colored va- 
cationists at the best hotels in the off- 
season, when white Americans are 
seeking other climes. Haiti, a Negro 
republic, doesn’t discriminate in any 
season. The Virgin Islands and most 
of the big city hotels in Canada wel- 
come Negroes with open arms. And 
with minor exceptions there is no 
discrimination in Europe or in Mex- 
ico. The exceptions, returning trav- 
elers say, occur in places where re- 
sorts are American-operated or 
American-influenced. 


Copyright, The Saturday Review, Literature 
(February 25, 1950) 
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You never had it so good, says the Grand Old Lady 


of Lincoln Heights, pioneer religious leader 


A MESSAGE FROM 
A MAHOGANY BLOND 


BY ERA BELL THOMPSON 


66 E HAVE to get used to be- 
Wine colored,” said Miss 
Nannie H. Burroughs. “We 
must like it and glorify it. That is 
the first step to race appreciation.” 
Miss Burroughs has been colored 
for a good many years. She was lik- 
ing it and glorifying it back in 1909 
when she founded her Training 
School for Women and Girls high 
on a Washington, D. C., hill, and all 
through her 40 years of service in the 
woman's division of the National 
Baptist Convention which she now 
heads. Miss Burroughs, the self- 
daubed Mahogany Blond, has been 
preaching the gospel of race pride 
all of her full and energetic days. 
She is proud to be black. 

“Not all the Jim Crow cars that 
can be made from now until Shiloh 
comes,” she once told an interracial 
audience, “not all the discrimination 
and prejudice, not all the handicaps 
and barriers white people can put in 
the way will teach this Mahogany 
Blond that she is innately inferior to 
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the proudest blue-eyed Anglo Saxon 
that walks the earth!” 

The portly woman in the neat grey 
dress folded her dark hands on the 
work-piled desk. Intelligent brown 
eyes looked out of the window of the 
book-lined study down into the valley 
of houses below Lincoln Heights, but 
her mind was focused beyond the 
horizon, envisioning a new and bet- 
ter day for the race with which she 
is so impatient, of which she is so 
proud. 

“Never have times for the Negro 
been so good. There is nothing in 
the world he cannot do. If they stop 
him in Mississippi, then he can start 
over in Maine. But keep that beef- 
steak appetite,” she warned, “for it 
is better to be ready for opportunities 
than to prepare oneself after they 
come. 

“The Negro has great undevel- 
oped mental and spiritual resources 
which America needs, yet he stands 
back on his color. Despite the un- 
paralleled strides he has made as a 
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race and phenomenal success as an 
individual, he still lacks faith in his 
own ability.” 

Miss Burroughs chuckled. “You 
know, just last summer a friend and 
I were walking along a street where 
the homes were particularly neat and 
attractive. ‘Why can’t colored people 
live in beautiful neighborhoods like 
this,” said my friend. ‘It's a shame 
the way we have to live in second- 
hand houses and in the worst part of 
town.’ I was agreeing with her 
heartily when we saw a nice-looking 
colored girl sitting on the lawn of 
one of the prettiest homes. For a 
minute we just stared. ‘Surely she 
doesn’t Jive there,’ exclaimed my 
friend, ‘not in that house—in this 
neighborhood!’ ‘No,’ I said, ‘It can’t 
be true.’ Yet, the girl’s poise and ap- 
pearance fit the setting so well she 
seemed to belong. We crossed the 
street so that we might get a better 
view. The girl was unmistakably 
colored. Finally I could stand it no 
longer. I had to know if Negroes 
lived in that house. Going up to the 
door, I rang first, then realized that 
I'd look pretty foolish unless I could 
think of something intelligent to say. 
A neat colored woman came to the 
door. 

"Does Mrs. Jones live here?’ I 
asked using the first name that came 
into my mind. ‘I’m Mrs. Jones,’ said 
the lady. When I recovered a meas- 
ure of my composure, I told her the 
truth, that her home was so nice and 
the surroundings so pretty, we just 
couldn't believe it belonged to 
colored. Mrs. Jones smiled. She was 
used to questions like that, she said. 
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White people stopped to ask her 
the same thing. 

“We have a complex about things 
like that. If it is nice we think it is not 
for us; if it is well done, we didn’t 
do it. In school we are taught the 
white man’s theory: his philosophy, 
his attitude and his faith, and we ac- 
cept them. What schools need to 
teach is the oneness of the human 
race. Until all the schools, north, 
south, east and west teach without 
apologies and explaining away the 
Negro, until they spell it out in books 
that all men are equal, they cannot 
teach sound Americanism, democracy 
or Christianity.” 

Her lower jaw settled into a grim 
line. The brown eyes flashed. Nan- 
nie Burroughs was angry. “The Ne- 
gro lacks imagination, initiative, 
creativeness—and the motivating 
force behind all three—industry! He 
lives too much in the present, accept- 
ing the ready-made patterns of white 
people because that is the easy way. 
He didn’t invent television because 
he knew that if he waited long 
enough white people would invent it 
for him. When he destroys his set 
he will buy another one. 

“I was showing one of my school 
girls how to make a bed the other 
day,” said Miss Burroughs, the heavy 
folds of her face relaxing into her 
usual pleasant smile. “I folded the 
sheet at the corner and tucked it in. 
The girl just stood there. I went to 
the other corner of the bed and re- 
peated the process and waited. The 
gitl did not move. ‘Why don’t you 
try your hand?’ I asked, exasperated. 
‘You're doig it,’ she replied.” 
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Miss Burroughs shook her head 
slowly. “The civilization and environ- 
ment of the white man’s world has 
done something to the Negro—has 
done oo much for him. He is con- 
tent to live only in the present. He 
isn’t even satisfied because he hasn't 
thought about his position long 
enough to come to a conclusion. 

“Unless the Negro, as a race,” 
Miss Burroughs said slowly, “meas- 
ures up and contributes to the de- 
velopment of standards of today, he 
will become a thing apart. He al- 
ready has a bad reputation to over- 
come. White America has told the 
world that he is lazy, unreliable, im- 
moral and smells—that is why he 
must be segregated, Knowing this, 
Negroes must do everything under 
the sun (without announcing it) to 
disprove these charges.” 

Few can deny there is much truth 
in what Miss Burroughs says about 
the short comings of Negroes, but 
the way she says it often rankles her 
colored brethren. Capitol citizens 
still remember her pithy summary of 
the alley dwellers a few years ago. 
“The problem,” thundered Nannie 
Burroughs, “is not getting the 
Negro out of the alley, but to get 
the alley out of the Negro!” 

And again, when she said of the 
average Negro, ‘He gets up on the 
installment plan—never gets dressed 
fully until night, and by then he is 
completely disorganized. That is be- 
cause’ explains the lady on the hill, 
“he really has nothing to get up to.” 

A secretary brought in the morn- 
ing mail and was given a list of songs 
to type and items to look up for 
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The Worker, an attractive quarterly 
magazine (circulation 47,000) which 
Miss Nannie Burroughs has been 
publishing for the past 16 years. 
She also edits some eight or 10 small- 
er booklets for church and club 
circles. 

“The American Negro is walking 
over a gold mine,” Miss Burroughs 
lamented, frowning. “He under- 
values his greatest gifts. White 
people make a living off the Negro’s 
humor, put it on stage and radio, 
and reap a fortune. Like his laugh- 
ter, the Negro’s humor in its native 
state is loud, vulgar and so unre- 
fined that he doesn’t know its value. 

“Music is the most valuable, most 
sacred thing ‘he Negro has, yet he 
and he alone is destroying it. In 
trying to produce a new type of 
music, to commercialize spirituals 
and gospels, the beautiful god-given 
music of our fathers is lost. The Ne- 
gro church is more guilty than any 
other group for turning heart-made 
music into home-made boogie woogie 
with its accompanying physical con- 
tortions and sensual body move- 
ments. They believe like the words 
of that once-popular song, ‘It don't 
mean a thing if it ain't got that 
swing.’ 

“Church literature like church 
music, has also suffered but in a 
different way. The church is 50 years 
behind the times in its literature. A 
fortune awaits the pérson who is 
willing to furnish plays and pro- 
grams for special days and events,” 
said Miss Burroughs, whose one act 
comedy, The Slabtown District Con- 
vention written over 20 years ago, is 
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still in big demand (in 13th edition) 
all over the country. 

Woman's Day, a fixture in the 
services of all Negro churches, was 
originated by Miss Burroughs “years 
and years ago.” It was the grand- 
mother of all the other special days 
observed by churches and church or- 
ganizations. “I could kick myself 
around the Potomac for starting this 
‘day’ fad,” said its author with a 
twinkle in her eye. ‘Now, there are 
more days than the calendar allows!" 

Miss Burroughs searched among 
the papers on her desk. ‘There are 
many fields overlooked by the present 
generation that are ripe and waiting. 
Interior decorating is made to order 
for Negroes. We buy all the run- 
down houses white people discard. 
With their long windows and high 
ceilings, their narrow doorways and 
old fashioned fixtures, none but the 
trained could make them attractive. 

“Like Booker T. Washington said, 
Negroes must learn a trade, acquire 
a skill at which they can earn a de- 
cent living.’’ She found the note she 
was looking for. ‘But first there are 
12 important things he must do for 
himself before he can demand full 
acceptance and equal opportunity 
from the majority group.” 

She began to read from the paper. 
“One. Put first things first. The 
Negro puts too much of his earnings 
on his back, in his stomach, and into 
having what he calls a ‘good time.’ 
The late Dr. Kelly Miller used to say, 
‘The Negro buys what he wants and 
begs for what he needs.’ 

“Two. The Negro must stop ex- 
pecting God and white folks to do 
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for him what he can do for himself. 
God intends that he shall do exactly 
what Jesus told the man (in John 
5:8) to do—carry his own load. 

“Three. The Negro must take 
better care of his possessions: support 
his wife and children, make his home 
surroundings more attractive. He 
must learn how to run a community 
up—not down. 

“Four. He must learn to dress 
more appropriately. Knowing what 
to wear, how to wear it, when to wear 
it and where to wear it are earmarks 
of common sense and good breeding, 
and an index to character. 

Five. He must make his religion 
an everyday practice and not just a 
Sunday-go-to-meeting performance. 

“Six. Negro leaders must resolve 
to wipe out mass ignorance. Teach! 
The masses must become obsessed 
with desire and determination to 
meet the basic requirements of decent 
living and good citizenship. More 
must learn to read and write. Ignor- 
ance—-satisfied ignorance—is a mill- 
stone about the neck of the race. It 
is democracy's greatest burden. 

“Seven. The Negro must stop 
apologizing for not being white. He 
must qualify for the position that he 
wants. Purpose, initiative, ingenuity, 
skill and industry are the keys that 
open doors for all men. The Negro 
must make himself a workman who 
is too skilled not to be wanted, and 
too dependable not to be on the job. 

“Eight. He must overcome his bad 
job habits, such as absenteeism, fu- 
nerals to attend, or a ‘little business’ 
to look after. Also overcome bad 
conduct habits on the job, such as 
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petty quarreling with other help, in- 
cessant loud talking about nothing, 
loafing, carelessness due to lack of 
job pride, insolence, gum chewing 
and too often, liquor-drinking. 

“Nine. He must improve his con- 
duct in public places. Taken on the 
whole, he is the loudest, most ill- 
mannered race group in the world. 
He is rights mad, but duty dumb. 

“Ten. The Negro must learn to 
Operate business, not Negro busi- 
ness. He must remove his typical 
trade marks, learn sound business 
principles, measure up to accepted 
business standards and meet all com- 
petition graciously and by equal or 
superior service. 

“Eleven. The Negro must develop 
good leadership. A race transforms 
itself through its own leaders. It 
rises on its own wings, or is held 
down by its own weight. True leaders 
never set themselves apart. They are 
with the masses in their struggle. 
They simply got to the front first. 
Their only business at the front is to 
inspire the masses by hard work and 
noble example and to challenge them 
to come on. 

“Twelve. The Negro must stop 
forgetting his friends. He has had 
and still has friends in the North 
and in the South who not only pray, 
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speak, write, influence others, but 
make unbelievable, unpublished gifts 
for the advancement of the race. The 
noblest thing that the Negro can do 
is to so live and labor that these gifts 
shall not have been made in vain. 
He must make his heart warm with 
gratitude, his lips sweet with praise 
and his heart and mind resolute with 
purpose to stand on his feet and go 
forward in mass, knowing that the 
captain of his salvation ‘is no re- 
specter of persons.’ 

“In every nation, he that feareth 
Him, and worketh righteousness, is 
accepted with Him. The Negro must 
deliver himself. That's the deep 
meaning of democracy.” 

Miss Burroughs laid the paper 
down. “Get used to being colored,” 
she repeated. “Have faith in your- 
selves and in your race. Be proud 
that you are black. Negroes who buy 
Cadillacs to bolster their ego are 
whistling in the dark. They are con- 
fused and don't want to be left out 
of things. 

“Those who marry whites?” Miss 
Nannie Burroughs snorted and arose 
from her chair. “Just something 
gone, but nothing missing. Let them 
She started for the door. “They 
should have been gone long ago!” 
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People who champion white supremacy and Christian superiority 


are intellectually and morally sick 


THE GENTLE 
PEOPLE OF PREJUDICE 


BY H. A. OVERSTREET 


Reprinted from the Saturday Review of Literature 


OROTHY BARUCH, in The 
Glass House of Prejudice tells 
the story of José Morales, a 
Mexican war worker in the Los An- 
geles area. José was proud of his war 
job. He had written his brother, who 
taught in the University of Mexico, 
that at last he had work in which he 
could use his knowledge and skill. 
One day, after finishing his shift, 
José took the bus home. When he 
got off at his street corner he saw 
some men standing waiting. ‘They 
were strangers to him. He had never 
seen them before, nor they him. . . . 
But they looked hard at him, and they 
saw under the light of the street lamp 
that he was slim and dark. . . . 
“One of them cried, ‘Dirty Mexi- 
can!" And then they were on him. 
They tore off his clothes. They beat 
him with chains and iron pipes. They 


H. A. OVERSTREET, professor emeri- 
tus of philosophy at the City College of 
New York, is author of The Mature 
Mind, and other books. 
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left him naked and bleeding. His back 
was broken. 

“The next morning he died.” 

A story like this leaves one bewil- 
dered. How could human beings do 
so cowardly a deed? They had never 
seen the man before. They did not 
know what kind of person he was. 
But to them, apparently, he was some 
form of evil. And that was enough. 
They killed him. 

It does not answer the question to 
call them hoodlums. In a railway sta- 
tion, a ticket agent deliberately keeps 
the Negroes waiting until the last 
minute of train time while he first 
serves the whites and then sits at his 
desk chatting leisurely with a pal. He 
intends to be infuriating. He sees the 
Negroes at the ticket window, and he 
enjoys keeping them waiting. He 
knows they are bitter and relishes 
their bitterness. He feels big. He is a 
white man. “Let the damn niggers 
wait!” 

A woman with rooms to rent slams 
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the door in the face of an inquiring 
couple. “I don’t take any Jews here!” 
She knows her words are an insult. 
She intends them to be. She feels im- 
portant, righteous. 

The terrifying thing about the cruel- 
ty of prejudice is that it justifies itself 
to itself. It was that way with Hitler's 
Nazis. To strike down an inoffensive 
old man, kick him, defile him; that 
was good, right, beautiful. It was what 
any well-disciplined Nazi ought to 
do. It was expected. 

How do people get that way ? 

“Easy,” said the poet, “is the de- 
scent to Avernus.”” The first slippery 
step down is the assumption of an un- 
earned right. 

The white man can eat where he 
pleases, live where he pleases, dance 
where he pleases, enter the occupation 
he pleases. He takes that right as his 
—an absolute one unrelated to his 
own merit or demerit. He does’ not 
need to give a thought to the fact that 
dark-skinned people do not have these 
rights, nor to the fact that they are 
denied them not because they are 
worse people but because they do not 
belong to the dominant group. They 
may even be better people—more in- 
telligent, more reliable, more gracious 
and pleasant to have around. But the 
white man would be vastly surprised 
if someone were to say to him: “You 
cannot have those privileges of yours 
without earning them. It is on the 
record that you are an untrustworthy 
man; you are foul-mouthed and you 
beat your wife. You'll have to be put 
in a Jim Crow car.” 

Justice is a tzlation between what 
an individual does and the rewards 
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or punishments he receives. A cul- 
ture begins to slip morally when it 
grants special privileges or denies 
them on grounds that have nothing to 
do with individual desert. An employ- 
er who gave higher pay to an incom- 
petent official of the company merely 
because the two of them bowled to- 
gether or hailed from the same town 
would be an unjust employer. Justice 
plays no favorites. The basic moral 
law requires that a man is and does 
so shall he be judged. 

Once the dubious principle is ac- 
cepted that group privileges need have 
no relation to individual merit, the 
descent into immoralism is easy. The 
Nazis made that descent, with a cruel 
arrogance unmatched in history. No 
Nazi needed to give the slightest 
thought to the individual Jews he was 
herding into the freight car. They 
might be the noblest persons in the 
world or the most scoundrelly, So far 
as he was concerned, all human dis- 
tinctions among them had vanished. 
“In the night,’ wrote Hegel, “all 
cows are gray.” In the night of race 
prejudice all persons in the despised 
group are alike. When that happens 
there is no more morality. 

Happily, not everyone who is af- 
flicted with race prejudice goes as far 
down as did the Nazis. Most people 
who are prejudiced merely take this 
first slippery step down: as members 
of the privileged race they assume the 
right to have and to hold their special 
privileges irrespective of their own 
merit, and they deny these rights to 
others with a like disregard of indi- 
vidual worth. This may not seem a 
dangerous downward step to take 
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since so many otherwise respectable 
people do take it. But note what it 
involves. Everyone who accepts for 
himself the special privileges that go 
with denying them to people of a 
subordinated race makes possible all 
the cruelties that arise out of such 
unjust discrimination. 

Thus, for others less kindly dis- 
posed than himself, he makes pos- 
sible the next downward step: scape- 
goating. A basic requirement of the 
moral life is to make sure that the per- 
son blamed is the person who merits 
the blame. Here again the Nazis were 
flagrant offenders. ‘It was the Jews 
who did it."” That applied to all situa- 
tions where the Germans, individually 
or collectively, had suffered frustra- 
tion. Half-starved after World War 
I, unemployed, dispirited, ignorant of 
the reasons for their plight, bedazed 
by a mystic sense of their own great- 
ness, Germans did not take the sturdy 
course of seeking out the real causes 
of their defeat and distress. Had they 
done so they might have found many 
causes within themselves. But it takes 
moral maturity to declare oneself in 
the wrong. The morally immature 
person finds it easier to put the blame 
on someone else. Children do this. 
“It was Johnny spilled the ink; he 
joggled my elbow.” 

Scapegoating is dangerous because 
it leads easily to violent acts. Where 
society condemns a certain group as 
inferior and rightless, it provides an 
area of permitted insult and cruelty. 
The man who has lost a business con- 
tract cannot go out and kick a white 
passerby; he might get kicked back. 
But in certain parts of America he can 
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punch a Negro and call him a black 
bastard. The Negro has no right to hit 
back or even to answer back. So, in 
like manner, the poor white can take 
out his poverty-frustration on his 
more well-to-do Negro neighbor by 
joining with the night riders to burn 
the Negro’s barn. The California 
“vigilante,” burdened with his mort- 
gage and his envy, can empty his re- 
volver through the windows of the 
returned Nisei farmer. Scapegoating 
is a way of releasing our own hurt 
feelings onto someone else. 

After scapegoating, the next step 
down is not difficult: justifying one’s 
acts by lies. The Protocols of Zion 
were deliberately forged to prove the 
case against the Jews. To the Jew- 
hater, however, this was not dis- 
honesty in the ordinary sense of the 
word; it was ‘‘pious dishonesty.” You 
had to make the people hate the Jews; 
so the end justified the means. But 
wherever evil means are used, no 
matter what the ends, they become a 
moral infection. The story of race 
prejudice is one long, sordid tale of 
the use of lies to support a hate. 

The prevailing stereotypes about 
the Negro—that he is by nature shift- 
less, lazy, mentally inferior, lawless, 
sexually unsafe to have around—have 
no basis in truth whatsoever. The best 
that can be said against those who 
continue, in the face of disproof, to 
use these stereotypes is that they are 
self-deceived or ignorant or duped; 
the worst is that they are deliberate 
perverters of the truth. 

Finally, the last slippery step down 
—and here again the Nazis provided 
us with the most shocking examples. 
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This last step down is to make self- 
importance out of cruelty. It is bad 
enough for a person to be unjust, to 
take privileges for himself and deny 
them to others without regard to in- 
dividual merit, to put blame on others 
when the blame rests elsewhere, and 
to justify all this by lies. But complete 
moral disintegration comes when to 
all this is added a glorying in cruelty 
and 4 sense of greatness achieved by 
inflicting it. The most nauseating parts 
of the testimony of the war criminals 
was their repeatedly expressed pride 
in what they had done. Low as men 
may fall, moral sensitivity remains as 
long as shame remains, but when, in- 
stead of shame, there is a glorying in 
foul deeds, the creature is no longer 
moral. 

It is the willingness to hurt and be 
happy in the hurting that is the 
deepest condemnation of certain 
forms of race prejudice. The men who 
broke the back of José Morales and 
gloated in doing it were at the beast 
stage of life. But one does not have 
to break a man’s back to achieve moral 
degradation. The ticket seller who en- 
joyed being cruel and made impor- 
tance of it for his own ego was him- 
self already well on the way. 

All of this will seem to have noth- 
ing to do with ordinary, kindly people 
who happen to have a streak of the 
anti-Jew or anti-Negro—or anti- 
Japanese feeling in them. Such people 
would never for a moment descend 
so far as to do cruel things for the 
fun and the glory of it. Happily, 
these people are a majority even 
among the prejudiced. Why worry 
then? A little prejudice now and then 
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might well be allowed the best of 
men. 

Is the matter as unimportant as 
that? It might seem to be harmless 
enough for a man to say: “Well, I 
don't like Jews, that’s all, and I sure- 
ly have the right to choose the people 
I want to associate with, haven't 1?” 
The answer to that, of course, is yes. 
The right to choose the people with 
whom we wish to associate is undeni- 
able. But if we choose (and exclude) 
on a principle which, when magnified, 
makes not only for injustice but for 
inevitable, cruelty, then we are help- 
ing to create an evil, and, as willing 
creators of an evil, we have evil in us. 

When I say that I have a right to 
choose the people I want to associate 
with, I make a true judgment if I 
imply that I make my choice in terms 
of the qualities of those I choose. But 
when I say that I don’t want to asso- 
ciate with Jews, I actually imply 
something quite different. I imply that 
I don't even stop to consider them as 
individuals. I shut my eyes and say: 
‘The whole bunch is not for me!” 

Magnify this: let every individual 
say to himself: ‘I choose my associates 
by first excluding a whole group of 
people whom I don’t know and don't 
intend to know,” and a cultural pat- 
tern is created that is fraught with 
the profoundest evil. 

This is what ordinary, kindly peo- 
ple, with their seemingly harmless 
streak of racial prejudice, do: they 
permit the immoral principle of con- 
demning people in the mass to take 
root in society. Once that principle 
takes root, other things inevitably fol- 
low. It becomes then a permitted 
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thing to look down upon certain 
groups of people. When this per- 
mitted way of looking down becomes 
an established habit, the consequent 
habit follows: of regarding these 
despised people as permitted objects 
of insult and humiliation. Then the 
next thing follows: these people— 
because they are in effect rightless— 
provide an outlet for pent-up hostili- 
ties. They become whipping boys for 
those members of the dominant group 
who need to project their frustrations 
upon others. When society makes an 
area where hostilities can freely be 
vented on others it provides for its 
own moral disintegration. 

He who permits evil commits evil. 
This is what makes for the haunting 
sense of guilt in our culture. Many a 
member of the dominant group will 
earnestly aver that be never intended 
it that Negroes should be insulted and 
maltreated on buses, in railroad sta- 
tions, and on public streets; that he 
never intended it that Mexican-Amer- 
icans should be brutally beaten up; 
that his heart is sore and ashamed 
when he reads of the defiling of Jew- 
ish synagogues by hoodlums. He did 
not intend these things. Bus he created 
the social sanction for these things. 
By adopting a twisted principle of 
human association he and the people 
like him opened the Pandora’s box 
out of which have flown the intoler- 
ances and cruelties that have defiled 
our culture. 

There is a deep wisdom in the nega- 
tive clause of the confession: ‘We 
have left undone those things which 
we ought to have done.”’ The moral 
sickness that is in most prejudiced 
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people of the dominant group is that 
they have learned to stand by and do 
nothing. They do not go to lynchings, 
but they do nothing to create a con- 
dition of human dignity that would 
make lynchings impossible. The rea- 
son why they do not create such a con- 
dition of human dignity is that in 
their heart of hearts they do not be- 
lieve in the equal right of all human 
beings to human dignity. Deep’ and 
seemingly ineradicable in them is this 
twisted view of their fellow men. This 
is the intellectual and moral sickness 
in them. Out of this sickness comes 
their effortlessness, and out of their 
effortlessness come the revolting cruel: 
ties of our culture. 

We have become familiar through 
psychiatry with one peculiar pattern 
of inertia: the inertia that comes from 
two conflicting and compulsive drives 
which, because they are conflicting, 
make it impossible for the individual 
to do anything. The irresistible force 
meets the immovable body within a 
human mind that cannot seem to 
throw the weight of decision on one 
side or the other. Out of such inability 
to resolve a conflict comes one pat- 
tern of neurosis: neurotic inertia. If 
we look long enough at this pattern 
it may afford us a peculiar insight into 
the kind of social inertia we have just 
mentioned. This type of inertia can- 
not technically be called a neurosis, 
but, existent in multitudes of citizens, 
it pulls down the standard of their 
common behavior and makes for an 
increasing obtuseness toward moral 
values. Caught between ideals that 
they cannot give up and habits and 
practices that are equally entrenched, 
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they develop a protective unrespon- 
siveness to events within their society 
that should properly fill them with 
horror and induce action. But they do 
not know how to act nor what price 
they might have to pay for action. 
The more often this inertia-response 
is made, the more satisfactorily, in 
short-range terms, it reduces the con- 
scious unhappiness and guilt of the 
person who makes it, and the easier it 
is to make it on the next similar oc- 
casion. So the guilt feeling is dimin- 
ished on the surface, but the guilt re- 
mains and works its corruption at a 
deeper level of consciousness. 

Thus it is the mild and gentle peo- 
ple of prejudice, with their compul- 
sive effortlessness, who must bear the 
burden of the moral guilt. They have 
given the green light, and the legion 
ot low hostilities has broken through 
on the run. ; 

“The corruption of the best is the 
worst of corruptions.’’ It is the col- 


lege president who earnestly justifies 
the quota system who is inwardly 
corrupt, because, supposedly enlisted 
in the age-long struggle for human 
dignity (the Great Tradition), he ra- 
tionalizes himself out of the struggle 
when it goes counter to the local 
mores and the prejudices of his board. 
It is the minister of the church who 
timidly suggests that Negroes go else- 
where who is inwardly corrupt, be- 
cause he denies the Master he asks 
people to serve. It is the respectable 
people who would not dream of let- 
ting a Negro enter by the front door 
who are inwardly corrupt because they 
are willing to insult without even 
knowing that they insult. 

What prejudice does to the preju- 
diced is, in subtler or in grosser ways, 
to work this inner corruption. This is 
the image we need to build of the 
people who claim white supremacy 
and Christian superiority. They are in- 
tellectually and morally sick people. 


Copyright, The Saturday Review of Literature 
(January 25, 1950) 


“I'd like to save you, Mister, but I ain’t allowed to swim in this pool.” 
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Bell’s Lettres 


BY ERA BELL THOMPSON oepereserererere2¢9090909090909 


‘6 EEP talking,” said the lady 
over her easel. 

Langston Hughes un- 
hooked his foot from the rung of the 
chair and picked up another record. 
“This is the first time an artist has 
allowed me to keep on with my 
work,” he commented. 

He could not say that about this 
interviewer. The prolific Mr. Hughes 
had not penned a poem, composed a 
lyric, translated a passage or wrote 
a book since I arrived at the little 
studio at the top of Toy and Emer- 
son Harper's house in Harlem. 

"See how you like this one,” he 
said, turning on the phonograph. “I 
call it, 1 Dropped My Wig In The 
Water.” 

Langston swayed with the lilting 
music. I was feeling sorry for the 
artist until she too, began to sway 
slightly. I shifted my sympathies to 
the unfinished sketch. The recording 
was one of a dozen or so the famous 
poet made last winter in collaboration 
with musician David Martin. Song 
writing is a side of multi-talented 
Mr. Hughes of which few people are 
familiar, although his Freedom Road 
is known all over the country. Other 
works range from gospels to boogie. 

The phone rang. Hughes reached 
for the phonograph switch. A pub- 
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lisher was nailing him to a deadline. 
I looked around the attractive room 
and marveled at its orderliness. Top- 
ping a wall of books was a whole 
shelf by or about the ex-bus boy who 
has been pushing a lyrical pencil for 
the past 25 years. 

Langston Hughes, the writingest 
colored man in the world, has au- 
thored eight books, dozens of plays, 
thousands of poems, Cuban and Hai- 
tian translations, radio scripts and in- 
numerable newspaper and magazine 
articles. 

When he has nothing else to do, 
he goes on a lecture tour or is guest 
teacher at some big university. 
“How,” I asked, when he hung up 
the receiver, “do you manage to do 
all of these things and answer tele- 
phones too?” 

“I don’t,” he said. “Nate White, 
my secretary—and the best manu- 
script typist in New York—answers 
the phone when I'm working.” 

A typical day with the Bard of 
Harlem, begins at noon. No up in 
the morning with that happy old sun 
for Langston. He is strictly a night 
writer, burning the bulb until 4 A.M. 
Unfortunately he catches much of the 
social traffic as well as trades people 
like artist and me who willfully climb 
those three steep flights of stairs, 
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which in themselves should be a 
measure of protection. 

When Aunt Toy moved into the 
large house, Langston gave up his 
secret hideaway and took refuge in 
his present quarters. “The old place 
was bedlam,”” he laughed. “‘Some- 
times I'd be giving dictation, Mr. 
Harper would be blowing a horn and 
Aunt Toy, who is now a seamstress, 
would be having a fitting—all at the 
same time.” 

Mr. White entered with the morn- 
ing's mail. This part of the routine 
usually takes place before breakfast, 
while Mr. Hughes is shaving. Fan 
mail (and he gets plenty), is an- 
swered once then sent on with the 
residue of the other correspondence 
to the Yale Collection. He receives 
hundreds of photographs, unsolicited 
manuscripts—has discovered two or 
three good poets from them—and re- 
quests and gifts of all manner and 
description. 

For breakfast, the handsome 48- 
year-old bachelor eats anything from 
“post toasties to potlicker.’’ Because 
of his world-wide travels, Langston 
is a connoisseur of the foods of all 
nations, but he'll settle any day for 
okra, gumbo or red beans and rice. 

“My work day begins at 2 P.M. 
with time out for dinner at 8 and a 
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recording or two for relaxation,” said 
Hughes. “Right now I'm revising 
my latest play, The Barrier for a pos- 
sible Broadway run, doing the lyrics 
for a new musical, Just Around the 
Corner, writing a biography for a 
Harlemite, and preparing for another 
lecture tour.” 

His latest book, Simple, published 
this spring, is about the same charac- 
ter portrayed in the newspaper col- 
umn he has been conducting for the 
Chicago Defender for the past five 
years. 

It was getting late and Mr. Hughes 
was beginning to fidget. The portrait 
was nearly completed. The word pic- 
ture galloped to a hasty close. 

‘How tall are you?” I asked, mak- 
ing like a census taker. 

Five-five.” 

I curbed a natural desire to make 
a bad joke.” 

“Weight?” 

“Religion?” 

“Under the watch care of the AME 
church.” 

‘Funniest literary experience?” 

“The autograph I left in the bath- 
tub of a private home. The son had 
painted everything in the room before 
my arrival, and unwittingly, I took 
a bath.” 


Artistic efforts of slaves are displayed in 


Charleston slave mart by sympathetic woman 


BEST BUY IN CHARLESTON 


BY MARK HARRIS 


HE late and great Edgar Lee 

Masters reports in his biography 

of American poet Vachel Lind- 
say that when Lindsay visited the 
abandoned slave market in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, in 1906, he “‘felt 
as if he were being stifled among 
bloody tiger lilies; and there he re- 
flected upon the luxury that this mar- 
ket once bought and sold, and of the 
beauty and happiness and dreams that 
were bartered there. In imagination 
he could hear the clanking of chains 
and the rattle of skeletons.’ Charles- 
ton itself, Lindsay felt, was ‘‘a tomb 
overgrown with magnolia and 
haunted by crickets and mocking- 
birds.” 

Charleston strikes a lot of people 
that way. It is perhaps the gloomiest 
city in America. Certainly it is one 
of the most conservative. It out- 
Bostons Boston, for even Boston con- 
servatism was modified once, when 
the purifying voice of the Abolition- 
ists was raised there. But Charleston 
has never been so blessed: arch-Con- 
federate John Calhoun was consid- 
ered a radical by pre-Civil War 
Charlestonians ; Charleston poet Wil- 
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liam J. Grayson, who glorified slavery 
in heroic couplets, is Charleston's 
favorite; and the Twentieth Century 
is treated somewhat as a passing fancy 
on the banks of the slow-rolling 
Ashley and up and down Meeting 
Street. The visitor to Charleston 
senses the appropriateness of the city’s 
chief tourist attraction—its old, old 
graveyards. 

Into this creepy atmosphere, three 
decades ago, came a wonderful little 
Ohio lady named Miriam Bellangee 
Wilson, the grand-daughter of an 
anti-slavery Virginian. It was to be 
a two-week visit between tours of 
duty for the YWCA. She is still in 
town. 

One of the sights that caught and 
held her eye was the old slave market 
on Chalmers Street, a vast, ghostly 
stone building. It was quite empty. 
Elsewhere in the Southland she had 
discovered, and was still discovering, 
other relics of the slave era, chiefly 
in the form of the handiwork of Ne- 
groes, fashioned during the years of 
their bondage, some of it for utili- 
tarian purposes, some for artistic rea- 
sons, all of it interesting, much of it 
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delightful from an esthetic point of 
view. She gathered what she could, 
and it then occurred to her that the 
public, too, ought to have the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting her growing col- 
lection. But where? And then she 
remembered the deserted slave mart, 
that grim edifice where Negroes just 
off the boat were knocked down to 
highest bidders. So she bought the 
mart. Charleston's city fathers were 
glad enough to get rid of it to a tax- 
paying occupant. 

Meanwhile she had abandoned all 
plans to return to the North. She 
felt at home in Charleston, and she 
set to work to develop what she now 
calls the Old Slave Mart Museum. 
Here, today, for a quarter, one may 
wander for hours among the delicate 
works of men and women who, when 
they were alive, were looked upon by 
proper Charlestonians as sub-human 
beasts of the field, good security on a 
loan from up-East, good collateral 
on a new mansion. 

Miss Wilson, curator, chief ticket- 
taker, and sole lecturer at the Mu- 
seum, does not look that way at all 
upon Negroes. Her museum, she 
says, “is not for the purpose of ex- 
ploiting the Negro, but to bring about 
a better understanding between the 
races. The more we know about other 
races and their problems, the better 
the problems can be solved. I 
believe in the Negro and his future. 
Trained servants contributed much 
to the South’s development, not only 
through the crafts taught them, but 
the crafts some of them brought from 
Africa. I felt that these ought to be 
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saved. The tourists were coming to 
see an empty building. Why not en- 
lighten them?” 

The 150-piece collection she has 
assembled over the years is indeed 
enlightening. One observes fine-spun 
sheets and blankets, the work of Ken- 
tucky slaves in 1838, who not only 
did the handwork involved, but 
raised the flax and wool which went 
into the finished article. Here, too, 
is a 145-year-old trunk, hand-wrought 
by an artisan-slave. 

Elsewhere are kitchen utensils: a 
handsome copper dipper used in 
sugar-processing, a sturdy rice mortar 
and pestle, a shapely grain-tester, a 
large, generous copper pot, all more 
than a century old, all still eminently 
serviceable. For the plantation bed- 
room: inviting quilts, lovely decora- 
tive embroidery; for the front room: 
a hand-made rocking chair, with its 
seat of fibered cornshuck, its hard- 
wood frame, its easy-to-sit-in contour. 
One cannot but admire wood-carv- 
ings designed two centuries ago by 
slaves who felt the need for artistic 
expression. One is further impressed 
by the durability of the work done in 
plaster moldings and pine-laths, made 
in the early 1800's with such patient 
care by black hands that they are as 
rugged, firm and fixed today as they 
were the day they were made, and as 
they will be long after the prefabri- 
cated house of modern times has col- 
lapsed and gone with the wind. 

Of particular interest is a painting 
made by a runaway slave while he 
was hiding in a Kansas barn during 
his northward journey on the under- 


ground railroad. 

Critical souls may be less impressed 
with Miss Wilson's lecture. They 
may not agree that slave-owners met 
their responsibilities to their slaves 
with “kindness and courage,” or that 
there ever was a “romantic period of 
slavery.” They may doubt her judg- 
ment that the crime against Negroes 
was not that they were enslaved but 
that they were too hastily freed, and 
they may doubt the accuracy of her 
report that ‘‘it was not unusual to see 
the field hands wandering back to 
their cabins any time during the after- 
noon, their tasks for the day fin- 
ished."” They may flinch at her asser- 
tion that the Federal ban on slave- 
importation in 1808 was a positive 
evil. 

Miss Wilson, in her enthusiasm for 
her field, occasionally tends to over- 
simplify matters. She classifies slaves 
into three groups: the ‘‘ferocious, 
treacherous type’’ who were always 
running away; the “‘loyal, dependa- 
ble type’ who never ran away; the 
“below the African equator’ type, 
whose women could do light work 
only, and whose men ‘‘were always 
hunting a place to sleep." The mag- 
nificence of this last statement may 
jar anthropologists who know that 
more than one-third of Africa lies 
south of the equator, and who know 
the difficulty of generalizing about 
the inhabitants of any such wide area. 
One is tempted to ask whether the 
runaway slave who painted fine pic- 
tures in the Kansas barn was a ‘‘fero- 


cious, treacherous” fellow. 


But one does not ask. In Charles- 
ton, life is slow and easy, and Miss 
Wilson, after 30 years there, is a loyal 
and devoted citizen. She subscribes to 
the Charleston logic, not noticeably 
different from Charleston logic of 
1850, that since slavery was no worse 
than ‘'the days of the Spanish Inqui- 
sition and the witch-craftery of New 
England” it was a gentle institution. 

The logical mind may deny that 
“pictures showing sub-overseers with 
whips in their hands do not neces- 
sarily mean that the whips were used 
on Negroes,” and the student of dem- 
ocratic processes may disagree with 
Miss Wilson's declaration that since 
“the Negroes outnumbered the whites 
so greatly” it was democratic enough 
for the South to institute the pleasant 
custom of white-only elections. 

But these are small points. When 
in Charleston do as Charleston does! 
You'll get along better that way. 

So she operates her magnificent 
little museum and delivers her con- 
troversial lectures. If psychiatrists, 
sociologists and other students of the 
human comedy find that the visual 
evidence contradicts the nostalgic sub- 
stance of her lecture she will not ar- 
gue the point. She is broadminded 
and devoted. She is not, as the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal calls her, “an 
unreconstructed Southerner.” 

You pay your quarter and you take 
your choice, and you become con- 
vinced that a visit to the Old Slave 
Mart Museum is far and away the 
best buy in town. 
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COLOR CRAZE 


Shoe On The Other Foot. The 
cars of a Negro and a white man col- 
lided in Chicago's thickly populated 
Negro area, and both drivers alighted 
to argue. Feeling like Livingstone 
crossing Africa, the white man ex- 
tended the right hand of fellowship, 
assumed all of the blame and quickly 
drove away from the gathering crowd. 
Later, on the phone, the white man 
belligerently blamed the Negro for 
the accident. “Why didn’t you say 
that at the accident?’’ asked the be- 
wildered Negro. “With all those 
Negroes around me,” answered the 
man, “I couldn’t be anything but 
wrong.” 

Master Race Painters. The 
superintendent of a West Coast paint 
and enameling plant asked his new 
secretary to hire a janitor—a colored 
fellow because “they make the best 
janitors.” The secretary, though 
white, was a militant little soul. She 
belonged to the Urban League and 
the NAACP and she had lots of Ne- 
gro friends. ‘Why don't you hire 
Negro painters?” she asked innocent- 
ly. “Oh, they don’t work out so 
good, can’t do the work,”’ he replied. 
The secretary called the Urban League 
and had them scare up some first class 
painters who could do the special 
type of hammertone painting re- 
quired by her firm. In due time, her 
opportunity came. When she was 
told to hire painters, she had one of 
the Negro painters come in to talk 
with the boss, as if by chance. The 
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superintendent was home ill at the 
time, and when he came back and 
found the Negro working, he ordered 
him discharged. The secretary blew 
her top. They kept the Negro and 
later, when business was very slow 
and they were forced to reduce their 
staff, the Negro stayed. There are 
other Negroes working at the plant 
now, but not the secretary. She has 
a new job working for the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 
They fight prejudice too. 

A Foreigner Looks At USA. 
A Danish school teacher, visiting this 
country was impressed by the oppor- 
tunities available to American young- ° 
sters. After traveling through the 
South, she called upon Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt and asked if a foreigner 
was welcome to join the NAACP. 
“What happens here,’”’ said the teach- 
er, “does not just affect our domestic 
situation but the whole world, and I 
think citizens of other nations should 
show their interest in an organization 
that is trying to solve the question 
that may primarily concern the United 
States but that touches also on the in- 
terests of the rest of the world.” Mrs. 
Roosevelt, admitting it was a touchy 
question, said she personally thinks 
we should welcome their interest. 

Now It’s Colored Telephone 
Wires. The Houston Bell Telephone 
Company informs its applicants that 
the company does not “mix white and 
Negro party lines.” 
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LETTER FROM JAPAN 


BY NAN WATSON 


Second of a Series 


DON'T know why I came back, 

(and that question had been up- 

permost in my mind ever since 
we sailed from the San Francisco 
Port of Embarkation), but there I 
was again aboard the USAT General 
E. D. Patrick embarked on that long 
voyage to Tokyo and my duties after 
a month vacation in the States. 


The trip was wonderful—smooth 
sailing, and not a seasick day out of 
the whole 11 for me. Needless to 
say, I enjoyed the dancing, the bingo 
games, boxing bouts and other amuse- 
ments aboard the steamer. 


It was reassuring to know the exact 
job awaiting me, the room I would 
share with my old friend, Ann Sem- 
bly, and to visualize the reception I 
would get from Masuko, the maid, 
Moryoko, my special waitress, and 
my old fomadachi (friend), Mama- 
San. 

Docking was exciting, perhaps be- 
cause I did not feel as lost and deso- 
late as I had on my first trip to the 
Orient. The welcoming band blared 
away as eager husbands greeted long- 
awaited wives. There were only two 
of us Department of the Army Civil- 
ians (DAC’s) to be met in Yoko- 
hama and they did us up regal. A 
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staff car, no less, was dispatched to 
the dock, manned by a General Head- 
quarters personnel officer and a Japa- 
nese chauffeur to take us to our re- 
spective billets. As we drove along 
the highway leading to Tokyo I had 
a feeling of returning home and that 
nothing had changed except my opin- 
ion that Japan is not as stateside as I 
had imagined upon debarking for the 
States. 

Arrival night was old home night, 
for all of my old friends gathered in 
our newly-painted room to hear what 
news I'd brought from that ‘‘for- 
eign’ country, the good ole United 
States. My female friends, that is, 
for I live in a very modern seven- 
story hotel for women which boasts 
adequate “‘off limit’’ signs posted at 
each stairway, and as an added pre- 
caution, Japanese guards to see that 
male visitors venture no higher than 
the main floor. Ann, my roommate, 
had installed a rented piano, which 
makes it possible for us to resume 
our music studies. I, with fore- 
thought, brought a sewing machine 
back with me so that we can really 
take advantage of the wonderful val- 
ues in fabrics and help give mechani- 
cal assistance to Miyoko, our dress- 
maker. 
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Good for my morale, it was, if a 
little disconcerting, when Cherry, my 
irascible, spinster office supervisor, 
actually hugged me when I reported 
for duty. As I left the building to 
go through the routine of being proc- 
essed into an occupationaire again, 
the Japanese doorman grinned as he 
said, “Long time, no see. I think 
maybe you go to America.” 

“I go to America,” I replied, fall- 
ing back into the Nipponese custom 
of bowing as I spoke, ‘today, I come 
back Japan.” “Ah, so!” he exclaimed. 
“Nice trip, I hope.” “Very nice.” 
I bowed again. “Arigato, and sayo- 
nara.” 1 headed for the door. He 
pulled open the door, grinning and 
bowing, and I strolled out, head high 
and with a feeling of potency. I ex- 
perienced the same feeling a few 
moments later in the bank. As I 
was about to enter the elevator, two 
little Japanese girls before me turned 
and noted I was an American. Im- 
mediately they stepped back, bowing 
and grinning, to permit me to enter 
first. When I told Lisa of this ex- 
perience, she said, “In America we 
are just women, over here we each 
are very definite individuals.” 

When I transferred in the early 
part of 1947 from my old job at the 
New York Port of Embarkation, 
where I worked as a correspondence 
clerk, I never dreamed I'd find a city 
half as pretty as Tokyo or accommo- 
dations quite so perfect. Our modern 
bus station and R.T.O. (Railway 
Transportation Office) are but a bit 
of New York transplanted in the 
Orient. Then there are such clubs as 
the Union Club of Tokyo and those 
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in each billet that rate as high as any 
first rate club in the States. 

Making the meal hours in the hotel 
becomes rather monotonous, and for 
variety there is always the Snack Bar 
in the Yaesu Hotel (a billet for 
men) just two streets away. The 
menu includes delicious southern 
fried chicken, mouth-watering inch- 
thick steaks, and any kind of seafood 
desired. Of course, none of this is 
free; stateside prices prevail. 

The night following my return, a 
Mr. Nambe, of the Japanese Inter- 
national Business Men's Association 
for young Students, called for Ann, 
Lisa and me, and escorted us to the 
Japanese YWCA. There was a social 
gathering in progress and we were 
invited to mingle and converse with 
the students, an excellent way to be- 
come better acquainted with the coun- 
try, the people and their customs. I 
was glad that I had allowed myself 
to be persuaded to attend the affair as 
the evening proved highly entertain- 
ing and profitable. I gained a deeper 
insight into the intellectual faculties 
of the people in whose country I now 
live, and have lived for the past three 
years. 

When we first entered the room, 
we were assigned to small groups 
where the students soon forgot their 
shyness and swamped us with ques- 
tions and gave, in return, their opin- 
ions on various subjects. Interesting 
to note, Americans of both races are 
taking advantage of SCAP’s decision 
to allow us to mingle with the masses 
of the Japanese people. Only recent- 
ly have most of their establishments 
been stricken from the limits’ 
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list for occupational personnel. By 
this friendly act we have been swept 
into a round of activity that enables 
us to learn and understand our orien- 
tal friends much more intimately 
than before. 

It would amuse most Americans to 
learn what Mr. Ishida, a young law 
student, thinks of our religion. As 
you know (or did you?), the Japa- 
nese belief in diety is based on Bud- 
dha and Shinto. The Japanese have 
great difficulty in explaining any- 
thing, but as far as can be deter- 
mined, their main objection is the 
fact that we have a personal God. 
They kneel to worship, but prefer to 
think of their diety as a spirit; a 
happy spirit, a good and wise and 
kind spirit. Mr. Ishida declares that 
Jesus was a human, perhaps a good 
man, but a man nevertheless, there- 
fore not a God. 

“Our religion,” Ishida says, “is 
like a beautiful painting, but then it 
is Only a painting.” 

American movies were discussed 
pro and con. Result: the Japanese 
do not entirely approve Hollywood's 
product. French motion pictures rate 
highest in their estimation, Japanese 
films second and American movies a 
poor third. Believe me, I had quite 
a time trying to explain why the 
gangsters in our films must not be 
portrayed as heroes and finally called 
upon Lisa for help. 

Lisa Brown, former Virginia school 
teacher, is the only daughter of par- 
ents who were born in the British 
Isles. With her clipped British ac- 
cent and all, she was as hard put as I 
in explaining the F.B.I. and its op- 


eration. So after a half-hour of hon- 
est endeavor we knew by the bewil- 
dered expressions of our young 
friends, the answer was wakare-masen 
—they did not understand.  For- 
tunately, however, we had more suc- 
cess winning them over to our happy 
endings from their devotion to the 
more sadistic plots in Japanese mo- 
vies. 

When we were asked our opinion 
of the Japanese people as a whole, 
Lisa avoided a direct answer and 
asked for their opinion of the Ameri- 
can people. Yoshioki Nakamura, 
who is studying economics at Waseda 
University in Tokyo, finally spoke 
up. 
“They taught us before the Occu- 
pation arrived in Japan that Ameri- 
cans were superior in material ac- 
complishments only.”” She hesitated, 
“and inferior in cultural achieve- 
ment to the Japanese people.” 

Just then the dancing began, and 
so we left our serious conversation 
for the lighter amusements of the 
evening—black coffee and dancing. 

At present, there are 12 Negro 
girls employed as DAC’s, and several 
hundred or more families living in 
the Tokyo-Yokohama area. All 12 of 
the workers are billeted in the several 
hotels assigned to women, sharing 
rooms with both Negro and white 
friends. It is amazing how the color 
line is forgotten on this side of the 
ocean, although occasionally it rears 
its ugly head among some few in- 
dividuals. 

We have some pretty smart people 
among the Negroes here, all of them 
a credit to the race. For instance, 
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Ann was secretary to the dean of A 
and T University in South Carolina 
before accepting an appointment with 
the Far East Command. We are all 
proud of our James Barber, a Hamp- 
ton Institute graduate, who is work- 
ing as supervisor of the personnel 
section of his unit with the Far East 
Air Force, stationed in Tachikawa. 

Our social life is varied, depend- 
ing upon choice of entertainment and 
companionship. We get together in 
mixed groups for skating rink par- 
ties, horseback riding, and other 
sports. My favorite pastimes are the 
Saturday night dining and dancing 
at the Officer's Club, and the long 
ride to one of the mountain resort 
hotels on a Sunday. 

Should you care to visit Japan, I 
am sure you will be pleased to know 
that we have several famous operas 
during the spring season, and a local 
Theater Guild which produces’ such 
plays as Voice of the Turtle, Noel 
Coward's Private Lives, and other 
Broadway hits. About the best opera 
is the Mikado, currently playing at 
Hibya’s Hall with an all-Japanese 
company of excellent performers. Of 
course, you will have to learn the 
sukoshi (little) Japanese language 
that I have picked up to appreciate 
it. Until this season, these produc- 
tions were free to all Allied person- 
nel, but this year there is a modest 
admission fee. 

Dear to a woman's heart are the 
inexpensive values found in cultured 
pearls, jade, coral, star sapphires, and 
other jewels. Interested? These can 
be purchased on the Japanese market 
as well as in our Post Exchange 
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stores. 


The newly-opened Export 
Bazaar stores import the best quality 
goods from all over the world that 
sell here for amazingly low prices. 


The expression, “You never had 
it so good,” which is seen and heard 
everywhere, is not far wrong. I have 
luxuries I never dreamed of—a pri- 
vate maid, masseuse, music teacher, 
art and sculptoring teacher, and still 
I manage to save most of my pay 
check each month. 


I must mention the wonderful re- 
sort hotels, either in the mountains 
or at the seaside, where one can have 
the most glorious, carefree vacation 
imaginable. These hotels are both 
beautiful and accommodating, offer- 
ing excellent cuisine and the choice 
of just resting or taking advantage 
of the sports usually put off for a 
more leisurely day. It isn’t necessary 
to wear yourself out by climbing 
Mount Fujii as my Kentucky friend 
did and return aching in every 
muscle. 

And now that I have just promised 
Mr. Weber that I would take over 
his English composition class for the 
young students of the Business Men’s 
Association on Monday evenings, I 
shall have to devote some of my time 
to studying composition. These 
classes are beneficial to the Japanese 
students because occasionally some 
are selected to go to America 

I know now why I came back. I'm 
home now. Upon my termination 
with the Far East Command, I know 
I shall say sayonara with regret, for 
I shall miss my friends and the coun- 
try I must leave behind. 


PRESS ROW * Two white Southern dailies pane recently added 
Negro reporters to their staffs. They are the Arkansas Democrat 
in Little Rock and the Twin City Sentinel in Winston-Salem, N. C. 
The Chicago Sun-Times has been giving its editorial staff a 
six- weeks course onracerelations . . . Pittsburgh Courier is re- 
trenching in its local staffs from coast to coast . 
Globe is getting all-out support from the International Typograph- 
ical Union, which is smarting under its defeat during a strike at 
the Chicago Defender. Many Globe employes are former Defender peo- 
ple who were in the strike . . . Some of the best stories on the 
Negro appearing in white publications have been run recently ina 
new magazine, The Reporter .. . One of the few Southern white 
dailies that refuses to follow Dixie tradition in handling of 
Negro news is the Pasc ul Miss., Chron e-Star, which has a 
policy of not using a racial tag in any story unless pertinent to 
the news . . . Louis Armstrong has penned an article for the new 


magazine Flair . . 


SPORTSCOPE *% With all of his affiliated commercial ventures 
plus his movie, Jackie Robinson is figured as the highest-paid man 
in baseball this year . . . When Joe Louis posed for sculptor Ray 
Shaw, who has done the hands of many greats, the artist noticed that 
Joe's hands were not too big. ''You don't need big hands,'' Joe 
said. ''All you need is educated hands'' . . . When Luke Easter 
was playing for San Diego last year, manager Bucky Harris drove up 
to the park one day with a brand new three-porthole car. Then Easter 
drove up alongside with the same make car but with four portholes. 
Harris explained: ''That settles it. The manager has a three-hole 
job and one of the guys who work for himhas afour-holer. I'm get- 
ting back in the majors where I belong.'' Harris was signed as 
Washington Senators manager not long afterwards . . . Damon Run- 
yon was once asked whether he'd rather own Seabiscuit or Joe Louis. 
''Frankly, Seabiscuit,'' he siteeaaits "'TYou don't have to split 
any purses with ahorse''. . 


OVERSEAS DEPT. * Latest estimates are that 500 American Ne- 
groes are now living in Paris . . . When Katherine Dunham played 
in Genoa, the Communist mayor was so entranced that he skipped a 
strike committee meeting to attend a reception thrown by the U. S. 


consul . . . Ebony publisher JohnH. Johnson will be touring Europe 
this summer . . Cab Calloway due e for an Italian tour soon . 


Bricktop is set to open a new night spot in the Paris Montmartre 
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° Italian Communist paper recently ran a cartoon showing an 
American cowboy lynching a Negro while another cowboy says: ''Hurry 
up! That platform has to be used for a speech against the immorality 
of Ingrid Bergman'' . . . During her recent trip to China, Eslanda 
Goode Robeson spoke to a mass meeting of 30,000 in Peking . 3 
Katherine Dunham is already booked for return engagement in Lon- 
don in March, 1951 .. . India's Mme Pandit, Ambassador to the 
U. S., insists there was never any race prejudice in the home which 
she and her brother, Pandit Nehru, were raised. ''In our family 
we always had white servants'' .. . Paris has a stage version of 
''Emperor Jones'' on the boards which features a troupe of African 


native dancers . 


LIGHT ON THE LITERATI *% Doubleday is planning biographies 
of two Negro entertainers. One will be the life story of Ethel 
Waters, the other a study of Louis Armstrong. Both are due 
in Fall. Harper's, meanwhile, has given Armstrong the go-ahead 
for his autobiography . . . By the time Frank Yerby's new novel, 
''Floodtide,'' appears, sales on his four earlier novels will 
top the 5,000,000 mark. First printing of the new work is 
100,000 copies . . . Langston Hughes is working on the biog- 
raphy of a prominent New York civic leader . . . Houghton Mifflin 
has given a literary fellowship to Katherine DePre Lumpkin for a 
novel based on the career of Eli Wright, a Negro leader during the 
Reconstruction period . . . Jelly Roll Morton gets the biographi- 
cal treatment from Alan Lomax in a new book, ''Mister Jelly Roll,'' 
due out this month . . . Earl Conrad who did ''Scottsboro B 

the biography of Haywood Patterson, one of the nine Scottsboro 
boys, is very secretive about the whereabouts of Patterson who es- 
caped and is still wanted by Alabama prison officials . 
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CRYSTAL BALL *% The Jackie Robinson trade may be closer than 
some folks.think. When and if it comes, the Cubs are the best bet 
to get Jackie . . . President Truman will stick to his guns on the 
civil rights program-mainly because it's a good political issue, 
especially if the program is not okayed . . . The American Bowling 
Congress finally lifts its anti-Negro ban but will allow its mem- 
ber groups to get around change 2 giving them local option to keep 
Negroes out of alleys . . . Lena Horne will score so high in Europe 
during coming tour that Hollywood movie moguls will be begging 
her to return and get into movies once again . . . Fall congres- 
sional elections will show swing away from Democrats in Negro 
areas . 
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Author of Black Boy and Native Son tells 
story of his Chicago experiences 


EARLY DAYS 


IN CHICAGO 


BY RICHARD WRIGHT 


Reprinted from the book, "Cross Section” 


HEN I rose in the morning the 
temperature had dropped be- 
low zero. The house was as 
cold to me as the southern streets had 
been in winter. I dressed, doubling 
my clothing. I ate in a restaurant, 
caught a streetcar and rode south, 
rode until I could see no more black 
faces on the sidewalks. I had now 
crossed the boundary line of the 
Black Belt and had entered that terri- 
tory where jobs were perhaps to be 
had from white folks. I walked the 
streets and looked into shop windows 
until I saw a sign in a delicatessen: 
Porter Wanted 
I went in and a stout white woman 
came to me. 
“Vat do you vant?” she asked. 
The voice jarred me. She's Jew- 
ish, I thought, remembering with 


whose books have been translated into 
many languages, now lives in Paris. In 
the movie version of his Native Son, filmed 
recently in South America, Wright takes 
the part of Bigger Thomas, the leading 
character. 


shame the obscenities I used to shout 
at Jewish storekeepers in Arkansas. 

“I thought maybe you needed a 
porter,” I said. 

“Meester 'Offman, he eesn’t here 
yet,” she said. “Vill you vatc?” 

“Yes, ma'am.” 

“Seet down.” 

“No, ma'am, I'll wait outside.”’ 

“But eet’s cold out zhere,”’ she said. 

“That's all right,”’ I said. 

She shrugged. I went to the side- 
walk. I waited for half an hour in 
the bitter cold, regretting that I had 
not remained in the warm store, but 
unable to go back inside. A bald, 
stoutish white man went into the 
store and pulled off his coat. Yes, 
he was the boss man . . . I went in. 

“Zo you vant a job?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” I answered, guessing at 
the meaning of his words. 

“Vhere you vork before?” 

“In Memphis, Tennessee.” 

“My brudder-in-law  vorked 
Tennessee vonce,” he said. 

I was hired. The work was easy, 


in 
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but I found to my dismay that I 
could not understand a third of what 
was said to me. My slow southern 
ears were baffled by their clouded, 
thick accents. One morning Mrs. 
Hoffman asked me to go to a neigh- 
boring store—it was owned by a 
cousin of hers—and get a can of 
chicken a la king. I had never heard 
the phrase before and I asked her to 
repeat it. 

“Don’t you know nosing?”’ she de- 
manded of me. 

“If you would write it down for 
me, I'd know what to get,” I ven- 
tured timidly. 

“IT can’t vite!’ she shouted in a 
sudden fury. ‘Vat kinda boy iss 


you?” 

I memorized the separate sounds 
that she had uttered and went to the 
neighboring store. 

“Mrs. Hoffman wants a can Cheek 
Keeng Awr Lar Keeng,’’ I said slow- 
ly, hoping that he would not think 
I was being offensive. 

“All vite,” he said, after staring 
at me a moment. 

He put a can into a paper bag and 
gave it to me; outside in the street I 
opened the bag and read the label: 
Chicken a la King. I cursed, dis- 
gusted with myself. I knew those 
words. It had been her thick accent 
that had thrown me off. Yet I was 
not angry with her for speaking 
broken English; my English, too, 
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was broken. But why could she not 
have taken more patience? Only one 
answer came to my mind. I was black 
and she did not care. Or so I thought 
... 1 was persisting in reading 
my present environment in the light 
of my old one. I reasoned thus: 
Though English was my native 
tongue and America my native land, 
she, an alien, could operate a store 
and earn a living in a neighborhood 
where I could not even live. I rea- 
soned further that she was aware of 
this and was trying to protect her 
position against me. 

It was not until I had left the deli- 
catessen job that I saw how grossly 
I had misread the motives and atti- 
tudes of Mr. Hoffman and his wife. 
I had not yet learned anything that 
would have helped me to thread my 
way through these perplexing racial 
relations. Accepting my environment 
at its face value, trapped by my own 
emotions, I kept asking myself what 
had black people done to bring this 
crazy world upon them? 

The fact of the separation of white 
and black was clear to me; it was its 
effect upon the personalities of peo- 
ple that stumped and dismayed me. 
I did not feel that I was a threat to 
anybody ; yet, as soon as I had grown 
old enough to think I had learned 
that my entire personality, my aspira- 
tions, had long ago been discounted ; 
that, in a measure, the very meaning 
of the words I spoke could not be 
fully understood. 

And when I contemplated the area 
of No Man's Land into which the 
Negro mind in America had been 
shunted I wondered if there had ever 
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existed in all human history a more 
corroding and devastating attack upon 
the personalities of men than the idea 
of racial discrimination. In order to 
escape the racial attack that went to 
the roots of my life, I would have 
gladly accepted any way of life but 
the one in which I found myself. I 
would have agreed to live under a 
system of feudal oppression, not be- 
cause I preferred feudalism but be- 
cause I felt that feudalism made use 
of a limited part of a man, defined 
man, his rank, his function in society. 
I would have consented to live under 
the most rigid type of dictatorship, 
for I felt that dictatorships, too, de- 
fined the use of men, however de- 
grading that use might be. 

While working in Memphis I had 
stood aghast as Shorty had offered 
himself to be kicked by the white 
men ; but now, while working in Chi- 
cago, I was learning that perhaps 
even a kick was better than uncer- 
tainty . . . I had elected, in my fe- 
vered search for honorable adjust- 
ment to the American scene, not to 
submit and in doing so I had em- 
braced the daily horror of anxiety, of 
tension, of eternal disquiet. I could 
now sympathize with—though I 
could never bring myself to approve 
—those tortured blacks who had giv- 
en up and had gone to their white 
tormentors and had said: ‘Kick me, 
if that’s all there is for me; kick me 
and let me feel at home, let me have 
peace!” 

Color hate defined the place of 
black life as below that of white life; 
and the black men, responding to the 
same dreams as the white man, strove 
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to bury within his heart his aware- 
ness of this difference because it made 
him lonely and afraid. Hated by 
whites and being an organic part of 
the culture that hated him, the black 
man grew in turn to hate in himself 
that which others hated in him. But 
pride would make him hide his self- 
hate, for he would not want whites 
to know that he was so thoroughly 
conquered by them that his total life 
was conditioned by their attitude; but 
in the act of hiding his self-hate, he 
could not help but hate those who 
evoked his self-hate in him. So each 
part of his day would be consumed 
in a war with himself, a good part of 
his energy would be spent in keep- 
ing control of his unruly emotions, 
emotions which he had not wished to 
have, but could not help having. Held 
at bay by the hate of others, preoc- 
cupied with his own feelings, he was 
continuously at war with reality. He 
became inefficient, less able to see 
and judge the objective world. And 
when he reached that state, the white 
people looked at him and laughed 
and said: 

“Look, didn’t I tell you niggers 
were that way?” 

To solve this tangle of balked emo- 
tion, I loaded the empty part of the 
ship of my personality with fanta- 
sies of ambition to keep it from top- 
pling over into the sea of senseless- 
ness. Like any other American, I 
dreamed of going into business and 
making money; I dreamed of work- 
ing for a firm that would allow me 
to advance until I reached an impor- 
tant position; I even dreamed of or- 
ganizing secret groups of blacks to 
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fight all whites... And if the 
blacks would not agree to organize, 
then they would have to be fought. 
I would end up again with self-hate, 
but it was now a self-hate that was 
projected outward upon other blacks. 
Yet I knew—with that part of my 
mind that the whites had given me— 
that none of my dreams was possible. 
Then I would hate myself for allow- 
ing my mind to dwell upon the un- 
attainable. Thus the circle would 
complete itself. 

Slowly I began to forge in the 
depths of my inind a mechanism that 
repressed all the dreams and desires 
that the Chicago streets, the news- 
papers, the movies were evoking in 
me. I was going through a second 
childhood ; a new sense of the limit 
of the possible was being born in me. 
What could I dream of that had the 
barest possibility of coming true? I 
could think of nothing. And, slowly, 
it was upon exactly that nothingness 
that my mind began to dwell, that 
constant sense of wanting without 
having, of being hated without rea- 
son. A dim notion of what life meant 
to a Negro in America was coming to 
consciousness in me, not in terms of 
external events, lynchings, Jim Crow- 
ism, and the endless brutalities, but 
in terms of crossed-up feeling, of 
psyche pain. I sensed that Negro 
life was a sprawling land of uncon- 
scious suffering, and there were but 
few Negroes who knew the meaning 
of their lives, who could tell their 
story. 

Word reached me that an exami- 
nation for postal clerk was impending 
and at once I filed an application and 


waited. As the date for the exami- 
nation drew near, I was faced with 
another problem. How could I get a 
free day without losing my job? In 
the South it would have been an un- 
wise policy for a Negro to have gone 
to his white boss and asked for time 
to take an examination for another 
job. It would have implied that the 
Negro did not like to work for the 
white boss, that he felt he was not 
receiving just consideration and, in- 
asmuch as most jobs that Negroes 
held in the South involved a personal, 
paternalistic relationship, he would 
have been risking an argument that 
might have led to violence. 

I now began to speculate about 
what kind of man Mr. Hoffman was, 
and I found that I did not know him; 
that is, I did not know his basic atti- 
tude toward Negroes. If I asked him, 
would he be sympathetic enough to 
allow me time off with pay? I needed 
the money. Perhaps he would say: 
“Go home and stay home if you don't 
like this job!" I was not sure of him. 
I decided, therefore, that I had better 
not risk it. I would forfeit the money 
and stay away without telling him. 

The examination was scheduled to 
take place on a Monday; I had been 
working steadily and I would be too 
tired to do my best if I took the ex- 
amination without the benefit of rest. 
I decided to stay away from the shop 
Saturday, Sunday, and Monday. But 
what could I tell Mr. Hoffman? Yes, 
I would tell him that I had been ill. 
No, that was too thin. I would tell 
him that my mother had died in 
Memphis and that I had gone down 
to bury her. That lie might work. 
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I took the examination and when 
I came to the store on Tuesday, Mr. 
Hoffman was astonished, of course. 

“I didn’t sink you vould ever come 
back,”’ he said. 

“I'm awfully sorry, Mr. Hoffman.” 

“Vat happened?” 

‘My mother died in Memphis and 
I had to go down and bury her,” I 
lied. 

He looked at me, then shook his 
head. 

“Rich, you lie,” he said. 

“I'm not lying,” I lied stoutly. 

“You vanted to do somesink, zo 
you zayed ervay,”’ he said, shrugging. 

“No, sir. I'm telling you the truth,” 
I piled another lie upon the first one. 

“No. You lie. You disappoint me,” 
he said. 

“Well, all I can do is tell you the 
truth,” I lied indignantly. 

“Vy didn’t you use the phone?” 

“T didn’t think of it,’’ I told a fresh 
lie. 

“Rich, if your mudder die, you 
vould tell me,” he said. 

“I didn’t have time. Had to catch 
the train,’ I lied yet again. 

“Vhere did you get the money?” 

“My aunt gave it to me,” I said, 
disgusted that I had to lie and lie 
again. 

“[ don’t vant a boy vat tells lies,” 
he said. 

“I don't lie,” I lied passionately 
to protect my lies. 

Mrs. Hoffman joined in and both 
of them hammered at me. 

“Ve know. You come from ze 
South. You feel you can’t tell us ze 
truth. But ve don’t bother you. Ve 
don't feel like people in ze Zouth. 
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Ve treat you nice, don’t ve?’ they 
asked. 

“Yes, ma'am,” I mumbled. 

“Zen vy lie?” 

“I'm not lying,” I lied with all my 
strength. 

I became angry because I knew 
that they knew that I was lying. I 
had lied to protect myself, and then 
I had to lie to protect my lie. I had 
met so many white faces that would 
have violently disapproved of my 
taking the examination that I could 
not have risked telling Mr. Hoffman 
the truth. But how could I now tell 
him that I had lied because I was so 
unsure of myself? Lying was bad, but 
revealing my Own sense of insecurity 
would have been worse. It would 
have been shameful, and I did not 
like to feel ashamed. 

Their attitudes had proved ut- 
terly amazing. They were taking 
time out from their duties in the 
store to talk to me, and I had never 
encountered anything like that from 
whites before. A Southern white man 
would have said: “Get to hell out of 
here!” or “All right, nigger. Get to 
work.” But no white people had 
ever stood their ground and probed 
at me, questioned me at such length. 
It dawned upon me that they were 
trying to treat me as an equal, which 
made it even more impossible for me 
ever to tell them that I had lied, why 
I had lied. I felt that if I confessed 
I would give them a moral advantage 
over me that would be unbearable. 

“All vight, zay and vork,” Mr. 
Hoffman said, “I know you're lying, 
but I don’t care, Rich.” 

I wanted to quit. He had insulted 
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me. But I liked him in spite of my- 
self. Yes, I had done wrong; but 
how on earth could I have known 
the kind of people I was working 
for? Perhaps Mr. Hoffman would 
have gladly consented for me to take 
the examination; but my hopes had 
been far weaker than my powerful 
fears. 

Working with them from day to 
day and knowing that they knew I 
had lied from fear crushed me. I 
knew that they pitied me and pitied 
the fear in me. I resolved to quit and 
risk hunger rather than stay with 
them. I left the job that following 
Saturday, not telling them that I . 
would not be back, not possessing the 
heart to say good-bye. I just wanted 
to go quickly and have them forget 
that I had ever worked for them. 

After an idle week, I got a job as 
a dishwasher in a North Side cafe 
that had just opened. My boss, a 
white woman, directed me in un- 
packing barrels of dishes, setting up 
new tables, painting, and so on. I 
had charge of serving breakfast; in 
the late afternoons I carted trays of 
food to patrons in the hotel who did 
not want to come down to eat. My 
wages were $15 a week; the hours 
were long, but I ate my meals on the 
job. 

The cook was an elderly Finnish 
woman with a sharp, bony face. There 
were several white waitresses. I was 
the only Negro in the cafe. The 
waitresses were a hard, brisk lot, and 
I was keenly aware of how their atti- 
tudes contrasted with those of South- 
ern white girls. They had not been 
taught to keep a gulf between me and 
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themselves; they were relatively free 
of the heritage of racial hate. 

One morning as I was making cof- 
fee, Cora came forward with a tray 
loaded with food and squeezed 
against me to draw a cup of coffee. 

“Pardon me, Richard,”’ she said. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’’ I said in an 
even tone. 

But I was aware that she was a 
white girl and that her body was 
pressed closely against mine, an in- 
cident that had never happened to 
me before in my life, an incident 
charged with the memory of dread. 
But she was not conscious of my 
blackness or of what her actions 
would have meant in the South. And 
had I not been born in the South, 
her trivial act would have been as 
unnoticed by me as it was by her. As 
she stood close to me, I could not 
he!p thinking that if a Southern white 
gitl had wanted to draw a cup of cof- 
fee, she would have commanded me 
to step aside so that she might not 
come in contact with me. The work 
of the hot and busy kitchen would 
have had to cease for the moment so 
that I could have taken my tainted 
body far enough away to allow the 
Southern white girl a chance to get a 
cup of coffee. There lay a deep, emo- 
tional safety in knowing that the 
white girl who was now leaning care- 
lessly against me was not thinking of 
me, had no deep, vague, irrational 
fright that made her feel that I was 
a creature to be avoided at all costs. 

One summer morning a white girl 
came late to work and rushed into 
the pantry where I was busy. She 
went into the women’s room and 
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open and a second later I was sur- 
prised to hear her voice: 

“Richard, quick! Tie my apron!” 

She was standing with her back to 
me and the strings of her apron dan- 
gled loose. There was a moment of 
indecision on my part, then I took 
the two loose strings and carried them 
around her body and brought them 
again to her back and tied them in 
a clumsy knot. 

“Thanks a million,” she said grasp- 
ing my hand for a split second, and 
was gone. 

I continued my work, filled with all 
the possible meanings that that tiny, 
simple, human event could have 
meant to any Negro in the South 
where I had spent most of my hun- 
gry days. 

I did not feel any admiration for 
the girls, nor any hate. My attitude 
was one of abiding and friendly won- 
der. For the most part I was silent 
with them, though I knew that I had 
a firmer grasp of life than most of 
them. As I worked I listened to their 
talk and perceived its puzzled, wan- 
dering, superficial fumbling with the 
problems and facts of life. There 
were many things they wondered 
about that I could have explained to 
them, but I never dared. 

During my lunch hour, which I 
spent on a bench in a near-by park, 
the waitresses would come and sit 
beside me, talking at random, laugh- 
ing, joking, smoking cigarettes. I 
learned about their tawdry dreams, 
their simple hopes, their home lives, 
their fear of feeling anything deeply, 
their sex problems, their husbands. 
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They were an eager, restless, talka- 
tive, ignorant bunch, but casually kind 
and impersonal for all that. They 
knew nothing of hate and fear, and 
strove instinctively to avoid all pas- 
sion. 

I often wondered what they were 
trying to get out of life, but I never 
stumbled upon a clue, and I doubt 
if they themselves had any notion. 
They lived on the surface of their 
days ; their smiles were surface smiles, 
and their tears were surface tears. 
Negroes lived a truer and deeper life 
than they, but I wished that Negroes, 
too, could live as thoughtlessly, se- 
renely, as they. The girls never 
talked of their feelings; none of them 
possessed the insight or the emotional 
equipment to understand herself or 
others. How far apart in culture we 
stood! All my life I had done noth- 
ing but feel and cultivate my feelings; 
all their lives they had done nothing 
but strive for petty goals, the trivial 
material prizes of American life. We 
shared a common tongue, but my 
language was a different language 
from theirs. 

It was in the psychological dis- 
tance that separated the races that the 
deepest meaning of the problem of 
the Negro lay for me. For these poor, 
ignorant white girls to have under- 
stood my life would have meant 
nothing short of a vast revelation in 
theirs. And I was convinced that 
what they needed to make them com- 
plete and grown-up in their living 
was the inclusion in their personali- 
ties of a knowledge of lives such as 
I lived and suffered containedly. 

As I, in memory, think back now 
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upon those girls and their lives I 
feel that for white America to under- 
stand the significance of the problem 
of the Negro will take a bigger and 
tougher America than any we have 
yet known. I feel that America’s past 
is too shallow, her national character 
too superficially optimistic, her very 
morality too suffused with color hate 
for her to accomplish so vast and com- 
plex a task. Culturally the Negro rep- 
resents a paradox: Though he is an 
organic part of the nation, he is ex- 
cluded by the entire tide and direction 
of American culture. Frankly, it is 
felt to be right to exclude him, and it 
is felt to be wrong to admit him 
freely. Therefore if, within the con- 
fines of its present culture, the nation 
ever seeks to purge itself of its color 
hate, it will find itself at war with 
itself, convulsed by a spasm of emo- 
tional and moral confusion. If the 
nation ever finds itself examining its 
real relation to the Negro, it will find 
itself doing infinitely more than that ; 
for the anti-Negro attitude of whites 
represents but a tiny part—though a 
symbolically significant one—of the 
moral attitude of the nation. Our 
too-young and too-new America, lusty 
because it is lonely, aggressive because 
it is afraid, insists upon seeing the 
world in terms of good and bad, the 
holy and the evil, the high and the 
low, the white and the black; our 
America is frightened by fact, by 
history, by processes, by necessity. It 
hugs the easy way of damning those 
whom it cannot understand, of ex- 
cluding those who look different ; and 
it salves its conscience with a self- 
draped cloak of righteousness. Am I 
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damning my native land? No; for I, 
too, share these faults of character! 
And I really do not think that Amer- 
ica, adolescent and cocksure, a stran- 
ger to suffering and travail, an enemy 
of passion and sacrifice, is ready to 
probe into its most fundamental be- 
liefs. 

I know that not race alone, not 
color alone, but the daily values that 
give meaning to life stood between 
me and those white girls with whom 
I worked. Their constant outward- 
looking, their mania for radios, cars, 
and a thousand other trinkets, made 
them dream and fix their eyes upon 
the trash of life, made it impossible 
for them to learn a language that 
could have taught them to speak of 
what was in their or others’ hearts. 
The words of their souls were the 
syllables of popular songs. 

The essence of the irony of the 
plight of the Negro in America, to 
me, is that he is doomed to live in 
isolation, while those who condemn 
him seek the basest goals of any peo- 
ple on the face of the earth. Perhaps 
it would be possible for the Negro 
to become reconciled to his plight if 
he could be made to believe that his 
sufferings were for some remote, 
high, sacrificial end‘ but sharing the 
culture that condemns him, and see- 
ing that a lust for trash is what blinds 
the nation to his claims, is what sets 
storms to rolling in his soul. 

Though I had fled the pressure of 
the South, my outward conduct had 
not changed. I had been schooled to 
present an unalteringly smiling face 
and I continued to do so despite the 
fact that my environment allowed 
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more open expression. I hid my feel- 
ings and avoided all relationships 
with whites that might cause me to 
reveal them. 

Tillie, the Finnish cook, was a tall, 
ageless, red-faced, rawboned woman 
with long, snow-white hair, which 
she balled in a knot at the nape of 
her neck. She cooked expertly and 
was superbly efficient. One morning 
as I passed the sizzling stove, I 
thought I heard Tillie cough and 
spit. I paused and looked carefully 
to see where her spittle had gone, but 
I saw nothing; her face, obscured by 
steam, was bent over a big pot. My 
senses told me that Tillie had 
coughed and spat into that pot, but 
my heart told me that no human be- 
ing could possibly be so filthy. I de- 
cided to watch her. An hour or so 
later I heard Tillie clear her throat 
with a grunt, saw her cough, and spit 
into the boiling soup. I held my 
breath ; I did not want to believe what 
I had seen. 

Should I tell the boss lady ? Would 
she believe me? I watched Tillie for 
another day to make sure that she was 
spitting into the food. She was; there 
was no doubt of it. But who would 
believe me if I told them what was 
happening? I was the only black 
person in the cafe. Perhaps they 
would think that I hated the cook. I 
stopped eating my meals there and 
bided my time. 

The business of the cafe was grow- 
ing rapidly and a Negro girl was 
hired to make salads. I went to her 
at once. 

“Look, can I trust you?’ I asked. 

“What are you talking about?” she 
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asked. 

“I want you to say nothing, but 
watch that cook.” 

“For what?” 

‘Now, don’t get scared. Just watch 
the cook.” 

She looked at me as though she 
thought I was crazy; and, frankly, I 
felt that perhaps I ought not to say 
anything to anybody. 

“What do you mean?” she de- 
manded. 

“All right,” I said. “T'll tell you. 
That cook spits in the food.” 

“What are you saying?’’ she asked 
aloud. 

“Keep quiet,” I said. 

“Spitting?” she asked me in a 
whisper. “Why would she do that?” 
“IT don’t know. But watch her.” 

She walked away from me with a 
funny look in her eyes. But half an 
hour later she came rushing to me, 
looking ill, sinking into a chair.” 

“Oh, God, I feel awful!” 

“Did you see it?” 

“She is spitting in the food!” 

“What ought we do?” I asked. 

“Tell the lady,’ she said. 

“She wouldn't believe us,’ I 
said. 

She rose and ran to the women’s 
room. When she returned she stared 
at me. We were two Negroes and we 
were silently asking ourselves if the 
white boss lady would believe us if 
we told her that her expert cook was 
spitting in the food all day long as 
it cooked on the stove. 

“IT don’t know,” she wailed, in a 
whisper, and walked away. 

I thought of telling the waitresses 
about the cook, but I could not get up 
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enough nerve. Many of the girls 
were friendly with Tillie. Yet I 
could not let the cook spit in the 
food all day. That was wrong by 
any human standard of conduct. I 
washed dishes, thinking, wondering ; 
I served breakfast, thinking, wonder- 
ing; I served meals in the apartments 
of patrons upstairs, thinking, won- 
dering. Each time I picked up a tray 
of food I felt like retching. Finally 
the Negro salad girl came to me and 
handed me her purse and hat. 

“I'm going to tell her and quit, 
goddamn,” she said. 

“TIL quit too, if she doesn’t fire 
her,”” said. 

“Oh, she won't believe me,” she 
wailed, in agony. 

“You tell her. You're a woman. 
She might believe you.” 

Her eyes welled with tears and 
she sat for a long time; then she rose 
and went abruptly into the dining 
room. I went to the door and peered: 
Yes, she was at the desk, talking to 
the boss lady. She returned to the 
kitchen and went into the pantry; I 
followed her. 

“Did you tell her?’ I asked. 

“What did she say?” 

“She said I was crazy.” 

“Oh, God!”’ I said. 

“She just looked at me with those 
gray eyes of hers,’ the girl said. 

“Why would Tillie do that?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. 

The boss lady came ‘o the door and 
called the girl; both of them went 
into the dining room. Tillie came 
over to me; a hard cold look was in 
her eyes. 
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“What's happening here?” she 
asked, 

“IT don't know,” I said, wanting to 
slap her across the mouth. 

She muttered something and went 
back to the stove, coughed, and spat 
into a bubbling pot. I left the kitchen 
and went into the back areaway to 
breathe. The boss lady came out. 

“Richard,” she said. 

Her face was pale. I was smoking 
a cigarette and I did not look at her. 

“Is this true?” 

“Yes, ma'am.” 

“It couldn't be. Do you know what 
you're saying?” 

“Just watch her,” I said. 

"I don't know,” she moaned. 

She looked crushed. She went back 
into the dining room, but I saw her 
watching the cook through the doors. 
I watched both of them, the boss lady 
and the cook, praying that the cook 
would spit again. She did. The boss 
lady came into the kitchen and stared 
at Tillie, but she did not utter a word. 
She burst into tears and ran back into 
the dining room. 

“What's happening here?’ Tillie 
demanded. 

No one answered. The boss lady 
came out and tossed Tillie her hat, 
coat, and money. 

“Now, get out of here, you dirty 
dog!’ she said. 

Tillie stared, then slowly picked up 
her hat, coat, and the money; she 
stood a moment, wiped sweat from 
her forehead with her hand, then 
spat—this time on the floor. She left. 

Nobody was ever able to fathom 
why Tillie liked to spit into the food. 

Brooding over Tillie, I recalled 
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the time when the boss man in Mis- 
sissippi had come to me and had 
tossed my wages to me and said: 

“Get out, nigger! I don’t like your 
looks.” 

And I wondered if a Negro who 
did not smile and grin was as morally 
loathsome to whites as a cook who 
spat into the food .. . 

The following summer I was called 
for temporary duty in the post office, 
and the work lasted into the winter. 
Aunt Cleo succumbed to a severe car- 
diac condition and, hard on the heels 
of her illness, my brother developed 
stomach ulcers. To rush my worries 
to a climax, my mother also became 
ill. I felt that I was maintaining a 
private hospital. Finally the post of- 
fice work ceased altogether and I 
haunted the city for jobs. But when 
I went into the streets in the morn- 
ing I saw sights that killed my hope 
for the rest of the day. Unemployed 
men loitered in doorways with blank 
looks in their eyes, sat dejectedly on 
front steps in shabby clothing, con- 
gregated in sullen groups on street 
corners, and filled all the empty 
benches in the parks of Chicago's 
South Side. 

Luck of a sort came when a distant 
cousin of mine, who was a superin- 
tendent for a Negro burial society, 
offered me a position on his staff as 
an agent. The thought of selling in- 
surance policies to ignorant Negroes 
disgusted me. 

“Well, if you don’t sell them, 
somebody else will,’” my cousin told 
me. “You've got to eat, haven't 
you?” 

During that year I worked for 
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several burial and insurance societies 
that operated among Negroes, and I 
received a new kind of education. I 
found that the burial societies, with 
some exceptions, were mostly “‘rack- 
ets.”” Some of them conducted their 
business legitimately, but there were 
many that exploited the ignorance of 
their black customers. 

I was paid under a system that 
netted me $15 for every dollar's 
worth of new premiums that I placed 
upon the company’s books, and for 
every dollar's worth of old premiums 
that lapsed I was penalized $15. In 
addition, I was paid a commission of 
10 per cent on total premiums col- 
lected, but during the depression it 
was extremely difficult to persuade a 
black family to buy a policy carrying 
even a dime premium. I considered 
myself lucky if, after subtracting 
lapses from new business, there re- 
mained $15 that I could call my own. 

This ‘‘gambling” method of re- 
muneration was practiced by some of 
the burial companies because of the 
tremendous “turnover” in policyhold- 
ers, and the companies had to have a 
constant stream of new business to 
keep afloat. Whenever a black fam- 
ily moved or suffered a slight reverse 
in fortune, it usually let its policy 
lapse and later bought another policy 
from some other company. 

Each day now I saw how the Negro 
in Chicago lived, for I visited hun- 
dreds of dingy flats filled with rick- 
ety furniture and ill-clad children. 
Most of the policyholders were illit- 
erate and did not know that their 
policies carried clauses severely re- 
stricting their benefit payments, and, 
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as an insurance agent, it was not my 
duty to tell them. 

After tramping the streets and 
pounding on doors to collect premi- 
ums, I was dry, strained, too tired 
to read or write. I hungered for re- 
lief and, as a salesman of insurance to 
many young black girls, I found it. 
There were many comely black house- 
wives who, trying desperately to keep 
up their insurance payments, were 
willing to make bargains to escape 
paying a 10-cent premium. I had a 
long, tortured affair with one girl by 
paying her 10-cent premium each 
week. She was an illiterate black 
child with a baby whose father she 
did not know. During the entire 
period of my relationship with her, 
she had but one demand to make of 
me: She wanted me to take her to a 
circus. Just what significance circuses 
had for her, I was never able to learn. 

After I had been with her one 
morning—in exchange for the dime 
premium—lI sat on the sofa in the 
front room and began to read a book 
I had with me. She came over shyly. 

““Lemmee see that,” she said. 

“What?” I asked. 

“That book,”’ she said. 

I gave her the book; she looked at 
it intently. I saw that she was hold- 
ing it upside down. 

“What's in here you keep read- 
ing?” she asked. 

“Can't you really read?” I asked. 

“Naw,” she giggled. “You know 
I can’t read.” 

“You can read some,” I said. 

“Naw,” she said. 

I stared at her and wondered just 
what a life like hers meant in the 
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scheme of things, and I came to the 
conclusion that it meant absolutely 
nothing. And neither did my life 
mean anything. 

‘How come you looking at me that 
way for?” 

“Nothing.” 

“You don’t talk much.” 

“There isn’t much to say.” 

“[ wished Jim was here,” she 
sighed. 

“Who's Jim?” I asked, jealous. I 
knew that she had other men, but I 
resented her mentioning them in my 
presence. 

“Just a friend,” she said. 

I hated her then, then hated myself 
for coming to her. 

“Do you like Jim better than you 
like me?” I asked. 

“Naw. Jim just likes to talk.” 

“Then why do you be with me, if 
you like Jim better?” I asked, trying 
to make an issue and feeling a wave 
of disgust because I wanted to. 

“You all right,” she said, giggling. 
“I like you.” 

“[T could kill you,” I said. 

“What?” she exclaimed. 

“Nothing,” I said, ashamed. 

“Kill me, you said? You crazy, 
man,” she said. 

“Maybe I am,” I muttered, angry 
that I was sitting beside a human 
being to whom I could not talk, 
angry with myself for coming to her, 
hating my wild and restless loneli- 
ness. 

“You oughta go home and sleep,” 
she said. ‘You tired.” 

“What do you ever think about?” 
I demanded harshly. 

“Lotta things.” 
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“What, for example?” 
“You,” she said, smiling. 

“You know I mean just one dime 
to you each week,”’ I said. 

“Naw, I thinka lotta you.” 

‘Bout how you talk when you talk. 
I wished I could talk like you,” she 
said seriously. 

“Why?” [ taunted her. 

“When you gonna take me to a 
circus she demanded suddenly. 

“You ought to be in a circus,” I 
said. 

“I'd like it,’ she said, her eyes 
shining. 

I wanted to laugh, but her words 
sounded so sincere that I could not. 

“There's no circus in town,” I 
said, 

“I bet there is and you won't tell 
me ‘cause you don’t wanna take me,” 
she said, pouting. 

“But there’s no circus in town, I 
tell you!” 

“When will one come?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Can't you read it in the papers?” 
she asked. 

“There’s nothing in the papers 
about a circus.” 

“There is,” she said. “If I could 
read, I'd find it.” 

I laughed, and she was hurt. 

“There is a circus in town,” she 
said stoutly. 

‘There's no circus in town,” I said. 
“But if you want to learn to read, 
then I'll teach you.” 

She nestled at my side, giggling. 
“See that word?’ I said, pointing. 
“Yeah.” 

“That's an ‘and,’ I said. 

She doubled, giggling. 
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“What's the matter?” I asked. 

She rolled on the floor, giggling. 

“What's so funny?” I demanded. 

“You,” she giggled. “You so 
funny.” 

I rose. 

“The hell with you,’’ I said. 

“Don't you go and cuss me now,” 
she said. “I don’t cuss you.” 

“I'm sorry,” I said. 

I got my hat and went to the door. 

“T'll see you next week?” she 
asked. 

I said. 

When I was on the sidewalk, she 
called to me from a window. 

“You promised to take me to a 
circus, remember?” 

“Yes,” I walked close to the win- 
dow. “What is it you like about a 
circus ?”” 

“The animals,” she said simply. 

I felt that there was a hidden mean- 
ing, perhaps, in what .she had said, 
but I could not find it. She laughed 
and slammed the window shut. 

Each time I left her I resolved not 
to visit her again. I could not talk 
to her; I merely listened to her pas- 
sionate desire to see a circus. She 
was not calculating; if she liked a 
man, she just liked him. Sex rela- 
tions were the only relations she had 
ever had; no others were possible 
with her, so limited was her intelli- 
gence. 

Most of the other agents also had 
their bought girls and they were ex- 
tremely anxious to keep other agents 
from tampering with them. One day 
a new section of the South Side was 
given to me as a part of my collec- 
tion area, and the agent from whom 
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the territory had been taken suddenly 
became very friendly with me. 

“Say, Wright,’” he asked, “did you 
collect from Ewing at Cham- 
plain Avenue yet?” 

“Yes,” I answered, after consult- 
ing my book. 

‘How did you like her?” he asked, 
staring at me. 

“She's a good-looking number,” I 
said. 

“You had anything to do with her 
yet?” he asked. 

‘No, but I'd like to,” I said, laugh- 
ing. 

“Look,” he said. ‘I’m a friend of 
yours.” 

“Since when?” I countered. 

I'm really a friend,” he said. 

“What's on your mind?” 

“Listen, that gal’s sick,” he said 
seriously. 

“What do you mean?” 

“She's got the clap,” he said. 
“Keep away from her. She'll lay with 
anybody.” 

“Gee, I'm glad you told me,” I 
said. 

“You had your eye on her, didn’t 
you?” he asked. 

“Yes, I did,” I said. 

“Leave her alone,”’ he said. ‘She'll 
get you down.” 

That night I told my cousin what 
the agent had said about Miss Ewing. 
My cousin laughed. 

“That's gal’s all right,’’ he said. 
“That agent's been fooling around 
with her. He told you she had a dis- 
ease so that you'd be scared to bother 
her. He was protecting her from 


you. 


” 


That was the way the black women 
were regarded by the black agents. 
Some of the agents were vicious; if 
they had claims to pay to a sick black 
woman and if the woman was able 
to have sex relations with them, they 
would insist upon it, using the claim 
money as a bribe. If the woman re- 
fused, they would report to the office 
that the woman was a malingerer. 
The average black woman would sub- 
mit because she needed the money 
badly. 

As an insurance agent, it was neces- 
sary for me to take part in one swin- 
dle. It appears that the burial society 
had originally issued a policy that was 
—from their point of view—too lib- 
eral in its provisions, and the officials 
decided to exchange the policies then 
in the hands of their clients for other 
policies carrying stricter clauses. Of 
course, this had to be done in a man- 
ner that would not allow the policy- 
holder to know that his policy was 
being switched—that he was being 
swindled. I did not like i, but there 
was only one thing I could do to keep 
from being a party to it: I could quit 
and starve. But I did not feel that 
being honest was worth the price of 
starvation. : 

The swindle worked in this way. 
In my visits to the homes of policy- 
holders to collect premiums, I was 
accompanied by the superintendent 
who claimed to the policyholder that 
he was making a routine inspection. 
The policyholder, usually an illiterate 
black woman, would dig up her pol- 
icy from the bottom of a trunk or a 
chest and hand it to the superinten- 
dent. Meanwhile I would be marking 
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the woman’s premium book, an act 
which would distract her from what 
the superintendent was doing. The 
superintendent would exchange the 
old policy for a new one which was 
identical, in color, serial number, and 
beneficiary, but which carried much 
smaller payments. It was dirty work 
and I wondered how I could stop it. 
And when I could think of no safe 
way I would curse myself and the 
victims and forget about it. (The 
black owners of the burial societies 
were leaders in the Negro communi- 
ties and were respected by whites. ) 
When I reached the relief station, 
I felt that I was making a public con- 
fession of my hunger. I sat waiting 
for hours, resentful of the mass of 
hungry people about me. My turn 
finally came and I was questioned by 
a middle-class Negro woman who 
asked me for a short history of my 
life. As I waited again I became 
aware of something happening in the 
room. The black men and women 
were mumbling quietly among them- 
selves; they had not known ore an- 
other before they had come here, but 
now their timidity and shame were 
wearing off and they were exchanging 
experiences. Before this they had 
lived as individuals, each somewhat 
afraid of the other, each seeking his 
own pleasure, each staunch in that de- 
gree of Americanism that had been 
allowed him. But now life had tossed 
them together, and they were learning 
to know the sentiments of their neigh- 
bors for the first time; their talking 
was enabling them to sense the collec- 
tivity of their lives, and some of their 
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fear was passing. 

Did the relief officials realize what 
was happening? No. If they had, they 
would have stopped it. But they saw 
their “clients” through the eyes of 
their profession, saw only what their 
“science” allowed them to see. As I 
listened to the talk, I could see black 
minds shedding many illusions. These 
people now knew that the past had 
betrayed them, had cast them out; 
but they did not know what the future 
would be like, did not know what 
they wanted. Yes, some of the things 
that the Communists said were true; 
they maintained that there came times 
in history when a ruling class could 
no longer rule. And now I sat looking 
at the beginnings of anarchy. To per- 
mit the birth of this new conscious- 
ness in these people was proof that 
those who ruled did not quite know 
what they were doing, assuming that 
they were trying to save themselves 
and their class. Had they understood 
what was happening, they would nev- 
er have allowed millions of perplexed 
and defeated people to sit together for 
long hours and talk, for out of their 
talk was rising a new realization of 
life. And once this new conception 
of themselves had formed, no power 
on earth could alter it. 

I left the relief station with the 
promise that food would be sent to 
me, but I also left with a knowledge 
that the relief officials had not wanted 
to give to me. I had felt the possibility 
of creating a new understanding of 
life in the minds of people rejected by 
the society in which they lived, people 
to whom the Chicago Daily Tribune 
referred contemptuously as the “idle” 
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ones, as though these people had de- 
liberately sought their present state of 
helplessness. 

Who would give these people a 
meaningful way of life? Communist 
theory defined these people as the 
molders of the future of mankind, but 
the Communist speeches I had heard 
in the park had mocked that defini- 
tion. These people, of course, were 
not ready for a revolution; they had 
not abandoned their past lives by 
choice, but because they simply could 
not live the old way any longer. Now, 
what new faith would they embrace? 
The day I begged bread from the city 
officials was the day that showed me I 
was not alone in my loneliness; soci- 
ety had cast millions of others with 
me. But how could I be with them? 
How many understood what was hap- 
pening? My mind swam with ques- 
tions that I could not answer. 

I was slowly beginning to compre- 
hend the meaning of my environ- 
ment; a sense of direction was begin- 
ing to emerge from the conditions of 
my life. I began to feel something 
more powerful than I could express. 
My speech and manner changed. My 
cynicism slid from me. I grew open 
and questioning. I wanted to know. 

If I were a member of the class that 
rules, I would post men in all the 
neighborhoods of the nation, not to 
spy upon or club rebellious workers, 
not to break strikes or disrupt unions, 
but to ferret out those who no longer 
respond to the system under which 
we live. I would make it known that 
the real danger does not stem from 
those who seek to grab their share of 
wealth through force, or from those 
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who try to defend their property 
through violence, for both of these 
groups, by their affirmative acts, sup- 
port the values of the system under 
which they live. The millions that I 
would fear are those who do not 
dream of the prizes that the nation 
holds forth, for it is in them, though 
they may not know it, that a revolu- 
tion has taken place and is biding its 
time to translate itself into a new and 
strange way of life. 

I feel that the Negroes’ relation to 
America is symbolically peculiar, and 
from the Negroes’ ultimate reactions 
to their trapped state a lesson can be 
learned about America’s future. Ne- 
groes are told in a language they 
cannot possibly misunderstand that 
their native land is not their own; 
and when, acting upon impulses 


which they share with whites, they 
try to assert a claim to their birth- 
right, whites retaliate with terror, 
never pausing to consider the con- 
sequences should the Negroes give up 
completely. The whites never dream 
that they would face a situation far 
more terrifying if they were con- 
fronted by Negroes who made no 
claims at all than by those who are 
buoyed by social aggressiveness. My 
knowledge of how Negroes react to 
their plight makes me declare that no 
man can possibly be individually 
guilty of treason, that an insurgent act 
is but a man’s desperate answer to 
those who twist his environment so 
that he cannot fully share the spirit 
of his native land. Treason is a crime 
of the State. 


Copyright, Richard Wright 
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Good Neighbor 


IN THE VERY CENTER of the vast George Vanderbilt estate 
near’ Asheville, an old Negro owned a tiny plot of land which no 
money could buy. Within sight of the palatial Vanderbilt mansion 
he sat on his small front porch, contentedly surveying his domain. 
Every possible inducement was offered the man to sell his land and 
move, but to everyone he invariably made the same reply: 

“Now look at it from my side of the fence. All my life I’ve been 
pestered with bad neighbors. They come home late at night, intoxi- 
cated and whooping and a hollering. They run into my fence and 


smack it down. 


They sneak into my smokehouse and steal my 


bacon and ham and sausage. Now Mr. Vanderbilt over there treats 
me square. He doesn’t get intoxicated. He doesn’t knock my fence 
down. And he stays out of my smokehouse. So I just made up my 
mind that now I've got a good neighbor, I'm going to stick to him.” 


Nuggets 
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LIL ARMSTRONG 


HE lovely brown girl sat at a 

piano in a Chicago night club 

playing soft, strange music. The 
boy with the horn stared in wide- 
eyed admiration. Louis Armstrong 
had never before met a girl as cul- 
tured and refined as Lil Hardin, the 
little college-bred lady who played 
Bach with as much ease as she played 
boogie, the girl to whom he was later 
married and who molded the crude 
New Orleans trumpeter into a 
smooth performer, who became jazz 
king of the universe. 

After 13 hectic years of high in- 
come and increasing incompatibility, 
Louis and Lil came to the parting of 
the matrimonial ways. Lil led her 
own band for a while and Louis went 
on to New York and Europe and 
greater triumphs. 

Now, two decades (and two Arm- 
strong marriages) later, Lil still lives 
in the Chicago greystone house Louis 
gave her. Today stately models 
clothed in Lil's fashions stroll past 
the piano Louis bouglit her and 
through the double doors of the 
living room, pasted over with Louis 
pictures, for the ever-loyal but no 
longer loving Lil is now one of the 
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Windy City’s most promising dress 
and suit designers. 

“Decie fashions by Lil Arm- 
strong,’ reads the label on a pert 
plaid coat with startling red lining. 
On the same display rack along 
with 38 other hot numbers, hangs a 
boogie-woogie dress trimmed in ce- 
rise musical notes embroidered by the 
famous piano fingers of the one-time 
child prodigy. 

Not that the jolly Fiskite has for- 
saken her music—far from it. She 
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still plays and sings in cocktail bars 
and night spots from California to 
Cleveland. 

Ever youthful, although pushing 
50, Lil Hardin Armstrong spends 
her leisure time with her sewing. 
Among her most prized accomplish- 
ments are shirts for radio minister 
Clarence Cobb and a tuxedo for 
Louis. She has made outfits for her 
ex-husband as well as for his present 
wife, Lucile, whom some night club- 
bers still mistake for Lil. 

Her tailoring career began after 
the collapse of Swing Shack. The 
short-lived, but sensational restau- 
rant which featured tisket biscuit and 
tuti fruiti innertubes (chitterlings), 
was operated by Lil and last husband 
Robert Fitzgerald, whose lone pic- 
ture shares the mantel with those of 
Louis. “We ate up all the profits,” 
Lil laughs, “and I went up to 150 
pounds, but we had fun while it 


Big, Bad Chicago 


lasted.” 

The high cost of stage wardrobe 
drove her into the field of pleats and 
patterns. “A $300 dress did it,’ she 
confesses. ‘Takes a week—some- 
times two—to make that much, to 
say nothing of other expenses.” 

Lil has written nearly 100 songs, 
and made nearly a thousand record- 
ings since those first wax sessions 
with the great King Oliver back in 
1923. Those records are collectors’ 
items now, and the New Orleans al- 
bum made with Louis are still among 
the best sellers. 

Then there is the book Lil is 
writing. It is about many of the mu- 
sicians she knew in the old days, like 
the one who bought the greystone 
house and the grand piano—and still 
comes by for a dish of red beans and 
rice—the man whose picture is in- 
scribed: “To my dear wife whom I'll 
love until I die.” 


CHICAGO'S REPUTATION FOR GANGSTERISM persists in 
many parts of the world although that era has long since passed. 
Dr. Ralph Bunche was telling friends about the misconception peo- 
ple as far away as the Middle East still have about the city. During 
the heat of the Arab-Israel war Bunche and a UN friend were 
walking down a street in Jerusalem which was being splattered by 


snipers’ bullets. 


“It looks,” commented Dr. Bunche, attempting to 


retain his usual calm, ‘‘as if we're in a bit of a jam.” 
“This isn't too bad,” replied his friend. 
have been assigned to Chicago!” 


“After all, we might 
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Ike Williams, lightweight champ, is just as 
tough a man to beat in a matter of finance 


as he is in the ring 


BOXING’S BUSINESSMAN 


BY BARNEY NAGLER 


Reprinted from Sport 


HREE years before Ike Williams 

became the undisputed light- 

weight champion of the world, 
he was fighting Mike Delia, a skinny 
nobody, in Philadelphia. That night, 
Ike wasn’t in a mood for tarrying. 
He wanted to rush home to Trenton, 
on the New Jersey side of the Dela- 
ware River. So Ike bounced Mike 
with one punch in the first round 
and coolly walked to his corner. The 
count was academic. 

In his corner, Ike’s manager, Con- 
nie McCarthy, big, lumbering, red- 
faced, and inclined toward a fond- 
ness for people and fun, whispered: 
“Help pick him up.” 

“Pick him up?” Williams de- 
manded. “Not me! They ain't no- 
body gonna pick me up when I’m 
knocked out!” 

This happenstance is being re- 
tailed here in explanation of the 
widespread belief that Ike Williams 
was born in a deep freeze. This isn't 
true. The lightweight champion even 
has blood relations, which may come 
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as a surprise to many. Previously, 
only ice water was thought to flow 
in his arteries. Intrepid exploration 
in the fastness of Williams’ six-room 
home in Trenton has disproved this. 
In his own parlor, away from the 
necessity of punishing gloved an- 
tagonists intent on doing him bodily 
harm, Williams is a warm human 
who smiles, laughs, fondles his 
youngest child, Beverly, and reads 
Richard Wright, his favorite author. 
He also talks. 

Now, talking up is the one quality 
Williams lacks on the fight beat. 
Trap him in his dressing room after 
a fight and he clams up like a gang- 
land murder suspect. You almost 
expect him to say, "I refuse to an- 
swer on advice of counsel.’ But he’s 
positively garrulous at home. 

He tells of his ambition to retire 
as undefeated world lightweight 
champion: “It would kill me,” he 
says, “to lose that title.” (But he 
went right ahead and signed for a 
December title match with the tough 
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Jack. 


Freddy Dawson. 

tactics for Ike. ) 
He speaks of his golf: ‘I get a lot 

of fun out of that game. I like it 

more than anything.” 

He tells of his real estate holdings: 


No deep-freeze 


_“T've got two apartment houses in 


North Jersey worth $85,000.” 
And he speaks of the future: “I'd 
like to be remembered as a great 


champion.” 


Very likely, he'll get this last wish. 


- Not since the time of Joe Gans, the 
, Baltimore Negro who held the 135- 


pound diadem, has a colored light- 
weight been held in such esteem as 
Williams. As a boxer, that is. Henry 
Armstrong was a great 135-pound 
champion, but he was a_ bustling, 
windmill type. In lesser degree, so 
were Bob Montgomery and Beau 
Ike is more in the tradition of 
Gans. He boxes smoothly, lashes 
out with a one-two attack, a left and 
a right, and stands up to an oppo- 
nent. And he does this with the de- 
tachment of a bored mannequin at 
the end of a hard day in a swank 
shop. 

Only once did he explode“in a vic- 


tory speech. That was the night he 


gained worldwide control of the 
lightweight division by knocking out 
Bob Montgomery in six rounds in 
Philadelphia's walled city, the Mu- 
nicipal Stadium. Three years earlier, 
Montgomery had almost beheaded 
Williams in the last seconds of a 12- 
round bout, imbedding a deep sense 
of shame in Ike's pugilistic psyche. 
In their title-clearing meeting, Wil- 
liams was clearly superior. He out- 
boxed Montgomery, New York 
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State’s version of a champion, pinned 
him in a corner, smashed him to the 
floor, and then, when Bob arose, 
smashed him again. It was a task of 
revenge performed in the deadly 
manner of a bazooka. Williams, un- 
til then only the National Boxing 
Association champion, now was the 
bossman of them all. 

He rushed back into his dressing 
room and once there, deep in the 
Stadium catacomb, the words swirled 
forth, hot in their indignation, poi- 
sonous in their intent. “I didn’t get 
him as good as I wanted to,”” Wil- 
liams spat. ‘I wanted to murder him. 
He’s no damned good. He's dirty 
and I'll get him better the next time. 

There was no third meeting, for 
the pasting by Williams had planted 
Montgomery as a boxing wallflower. 
Bob was finished. 

There are no two ways with Wil- 
liams. He plays for keeps—hard and 
unkindly. He has come a long way 
from the days of foodless poverty in 
Trenton, and he has found financial 
security. He has not managed, how- 
ever, to balance his resentment of the 
injustices heaped upon his people 
with the treatment he himself has 
been accorded. This failure to square 
the triangle of life turns outward on 
a cold exterior. He translates all 
hopes for the future into financial 
terms. His eagerness for success 
means only money in the bank. 

“The main thing,” he says, “‘is se- 
curity. I want to give my three kids 
the kind of things I didn’t have, an 
education and a home. I want them 
to go to some real nice school and be 
something.” 
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Ike manages a smile when he says 
this and his small, elongated head, 
touched off by a lower lip which 
forms in a persistent pout, drops a 
little as he looks out of half-closed 
eyes. 

His home in North Trenton is only 
a short distance from where he lived, 
in a veritable shack, with his mother, 
Mrs. Della Williams, when he quit 
the New Lincoln School nine years 
ago. He was 16 and in the eighth 
grade. ‘We were poor, real poor,” 
he recalls. ‘‘I didn't sell papers, like 
all those newspapermen have been 
saying, but it was tough.” 

Williams went to work as a water 
boy on the Pennsylvania Railroad 


and his wages were $45 semi-month- 
ly. This helped, but when he be- 
came an amateur in 1939 and then a 
professional fighter in 1940 he 
stopped working. 

Ike turned pro under the direction 
of a Trenton gym owner, Jesse Gross, 
and he had some success right off. 
But he was not impressed with his 
financial chances when he was paid 
$4 for fighting Patsy Gall in Hazel- 
ton, Pennsylvania, and he decided he 
should seek out a good, big-time 
manager. 

It was a cold day in 1942 when he 
decided to take the train out of Tren- 
ton to New York in search of a new 
agent. His hero of the time, Henry 
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Armstrong, was through as a premier 
performer, but Henry had been man- 
aged by fat, jovial Eddie Mead, and 
Ike wanted to be directed by the same 
manager. Mead's offices were in the 
RKO Building in Radio City, a mass 
of stone and steel of awesome pro- 
portions, especially to a scrawny, 
bedraggled kid out of the north side 
of Trenton, New Jersey. 

Ike walked up to Radio City from 
Pennsylvania Station and stood out- 
side the building and stared. As he 
stared, he grew less eager to see 
Mead. He was sure he'd be lost in 
the big building. So he went back 

‘ home to Trenton. A few months 
later, however, Williams renewed his 
quest for a new manager. Again he 
decided on Mead, but Eddie had died 
some months before. This time, he 

» found that Mead had turned over his 

boxing business to Connie McCarthy, 
and Ike headed for Connie's office on 

Columbus Circle. 

It was July 27, 1942, and McCar- 
thy wasn't in his office. He was in 
Pittsburgh, seconding his fighter, 
Anton Christoforidis, against Mose 
Brown. Ike edged into the office and 
_spoke to McCarthy's friend, Joe 
* Woodman, old-time manager who 
had piloted the great 8am Langford. 
“I want to see Mr, Connie McCar- 
_ thy,” Williams said. 

“I'm taking care of his business,” 
Woodman replied. “I'm with him 
in this office.”’ 

Williams sat down and told Wood- 

-man all about his search for a man- 
ager and how he wanted McCarthy 
to be his business representative. 

Woodman checked Williams’ record 
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and detected a note of promise. 
“Okay, kid,” he said, “we'll manage 
you. We'll take care of you.” 

That was that. Ike thought he was 
being managed by McCarthy and 
signed a contract. But the contract 
was with Joe Woodman, not Connie 
McCarthy. Several days later. Wood- 
man told McCarthy, ‘Say I think I've 
got a good fighter. We can handle 
him together.” 

McCarthy let it ride. He was do- 
ing well with Christoforidis and he 
wasn’t of a mood to dig too deeply 
into the Williams matter. He went 
along, getting fights for the kid here 
and there. And then, one night in 
Cleveland, Williams was most im- 
pressive knocking out a fair prospect 
named Joey Genovese. It was Ike's 
20th triumph in a row. A veteran 
Cleveland sports editor, Ed Bang, a 
respected expert in matters pugilistic, 
said to McCarthy, “He's going to be 
a great fighter, that kid. Got a con- 
tract on him?” 

McCarthy scratched his noggin 
“Come to think of it, no,” McCarthy 
said. ‘But I'm going to get one 
right away.” 

The next day, Connie set about 
putting Williams under contract, but 
he uncovered instead the facts of 
Ike's fistic life. The kid already was 
signed, sealed, and delivered unto 
Woodman. McCarthy raved. He 
threatened. He went to see his law- 
yer, Charley White, and had a new 
contract drawn up. This one was 
between Williams and McCarthy. Ike 
agreed to sign the new contract. He 
took it back to Trenton with him and 
then, a few days later, wrote to Mc- 
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Carthy and said he had changed his 
mind. He wouldn't sign it. McCar- 
thy detected a conspiracy. He con- 
fronted ol’ Joe Woodman with the 
facts and Woodman confessed he 
had persuaded Williams to write the 
letter. 


There was more raving, more 
threats, more tears. Finally, Ike 
signed with McCarthy. And Connie 


proved his worth. He agreed to cut 
Woodman in for 50 per cent of the 
managerial fee for the next 18 
months. All was peace and quiet. 
Williams could now concentrate on 
the business of becoming a great 
champion. 

He won 14 more in a row, running 
his victory skein to 32, and nice 
things were said about him by the 
sportswriters. He was _ pleasant 
enough, McCarthy recalls, and com- 
pletely thankful for his chance. Then 
pressure began for a match between 
Williams and Montgomery, who was 
the New York State lightweight 
champion. The match was made for 
Philadelphia’s Convention Hall, Jan- 
uary 25, 1944. 

It was a packed house and Wil- 
liams was eager for conquest. Mont- 
gomery had promised to knock out 
Ike because earlier Williams had 
stopped Bob's pal, Johnny Hutchin- 
son, in three rounds. Montgomery 
was relentless in the torment he 
heaped on Ike that night. He slashed 
him and pummeled him and made 
life miserable for him. He battered 
his body and smashed his head and, 
just seconds before the end of the 
final round, the 12th, he knocked Ike 
out. Williams was battered through 
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the ropes and his head hung over the 
apron, as though it had been sep- 
arated from the body. 

Fighters rarely come back from 
such beatings. Ordinary fighters 
never do. It was Joe Louis after the 
first Schmelling fight. Would he ever 
come back? They asked the same 
question about Ike Williams. Would 
he overcome the beating inflicted by 
Montgomery ? 

Ike wasn't stopped. He brooded, 
quietly, alone, inwardly warped. But 
he trained and he fought and he rang 
up a new string, 15 straight, before 
he lost to Willie Joyce late in 1944, 
Again, it was comeback time. Wil- 
liams took on Joyce in a 12-round 
return in Philadelphia and won this 
one. 

McCarthy was doing all right with 
his meal-ticket. He was getting it 
punched regularly. Ike apparently 
was happy in his association with 
Connie, although he was a silent 
man in the dressing room after fights. 
He wouldn't say much and what he 
said didn’t mean much. He made 
fight writers probe for material in 
postfight interviews. He was alone 
unto himself. 

Nobody thought of Williams in 
championship terms, least of all fight 
writers. But a break was due, and 
Ike got it. One day, early in 1945, 
Charley Cook, an old West Side fight 
manager who is now dead, met Mc- 
Carthy in New York and told him, 
“I think I got a good proposition for 
you.” 

Connie beamed. ‘“‘Let’s have a 
drink on it,”” he told Cook. Charley 
turned down the offer. ‘This is busi- 
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ness,’ he said. “Let's get down to 
it. 

Quietly, Cook told McCarthy that 
he could get Williams a chance to 
fight Juan Zurita, who was then rec- 
ognized as the world lightweight 
champion by the National Boxing 
Association. ‘We can put the fight 
on in Philadelphia,” Cook said. “All 
you've got to do is give George Par- 
nassus (Zurita’s manager) 121/, per 
cent of Williams’ contract.” 

McCarthy frowned. He wasn't 
annoyed because Zurita’s manager 
wanted a piece of his fighter in ex- 
change for the championship chance. 
Not Connie. He simply wondered 
whether 121/, per cent was too much 
to give up. 

“Listen,” said Cook. ‘Two other 
guys can get the match, Bobby Ruffin 
or Danny Bartfield, and they're will- 
ing to give up 17!/, per cent to Par- 
nassus. 

That sealed it. ‘Okay, it’s okay,” 
Connie said. The next morning, 
McCarthy met Parnassus in the man- 
agers suite at the Hotel Alamac on 
upper Broadway in New York. They 
closed the deal and the fight was set 
for Philedalphia. Then a hitch de- 
veloped. Williams took on Willie 
Joyce for the third time, at Madison 
Square Garden on March 2, 1945, 
and was outpointed by Joyce's daz- 
zling left hand. Leon Rains, the 
boxing commissioner in Pennsyl- 
vania, thereupon refused to recognize 
Williams as a worthwhile challenger 
for the championship. It looked as 
though Ike wasn’t going to get his 
chance. 

Mike Jacobs, the promoter, stepped 
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into the mess at this point. Sam 
Rosoff, the subway builder, had been 
seeking a fight for the benefit of a 
charity in Mexico City. Why not 
Zurita-Williams south of the bor- 
der? Jacobs suggested the event to 
Rosoff and the beefy international 
contractor smiled. ‘Very good,” he 
said. The fight was on. 

On April 18, 1945, Williams met 
Zurita in the bull ring at Mexico 
City. Juan was as timid as Ferdi- 
nand the Bull. Ike was fierce in his 
lunge for conquest. He knocked out 
Zurita in the second round. McCar- 
thy cheered. Rosoff cheered. Wil- 
liams jumped with joy. Only the 
Mexicans in the audience were sore. 
They stormed the ring. They threw 
bottles as Rosoff presented a gold 
championship belt to Williams. One 
bottle bounced off McCarthy's head. 
“It didn't hurt—it was made of a 
soft kind of glass,’’ McCarthy said at 
the time. The Americans managed to 
get out of the ring safely and Ike 
went back to his hotel as the world 
lightweight champion, NBA version. 

As McCarthy stepped out of his 
car at the hotel, four Mexicans ap- 
proached him. One of them pulled 
a pistol from a hidden holster and 
demanded, “Mr. McCarthy, Ike ween 
the fight, but we take the belt, no?” 
McCarthy didn’t argue. He handed 
over the gold championship girdle. 
He was happy and in no mood for 
fighting. 

Williams almost cried when he 
heard about the loss of the belt. It 
is not true that he cried because the 
belt was made of gold. He mourned 
its symbolism. But the next day, 
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when Williams and McCarthy were 
leaving Mexico City, Ike told his 
manager: ‘You know that big trophy 
of the fighters that newspaper gave 
you? I'd like to have it."”. McCarthy 
refused. The trophy, a statuette of 
two fighters locked in combat, had 
been given him by the sports editor 
of a Mexico City newspaper. 

“Look,” said Ike. “I bought these 
three alligator handbags for my wife. 
I'll give you one for the trophy. 
Okay?” 

McCarthy relented. He handed 
over the trophy. “Where's the bag?” 
he asked Ike. “I'll give it to you 
when we get home,” Williams said. 

McCarthy never got the alligator 
bag. He mourns it until this day, 
for he no longer is Williams’ man- 
ager and it all started over the fight 
in Mexico City. 

After winning the title, Williams 
returned to Madison Square Garden, 
once more taking on Joyce, this time 
in nonchampionship combat. Joyce 
won again. Williams received $11,- 
000 for the fight and willingly gave 
up 1214 per cent to George Parnas- 
sus, as agreed. That was the last 
Parnassus heard of his 121/, per cent. 
Williams refused to pay any part of 
it from succeeding bouts. McCarthy 
was chagrined. He wasn't keeping 
his end of the bargain. Finally, in 
1946, Williams was matched to fight 
Enrique Bolanos in a non-title event 
in Los Angeles. Bolanos was man- 
aged by George Parnassus. 

Williams was guaranteed $20,000 
for the fight, but when it drew 
$108,000 and Bolanos, who was paid 
on a percentage basis, received more 
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than the NBA champion, Ike fumed. 
“You're a fine manager,” he told 
McCarthy. 

McCarthy was also dubbed a poor 
manager among fight men who 
weren't familiar with the percentage 
deal made with Parnassus before the 
Zurita fight. What they didn’t know 
was that McCarthy had taken the 
short purse in Los Angeles to enable 
Parnassus to get back part of the 
money he hadn't received as a “‘part’’ 
owner of Williams. 

That was the beginning of the end 
between Ike and Connie. Thereafter 
they argued, they fumed, they fussed. 
McCarthy took Williams to Cardiff, 
Wales, for a fight with Ronnie 
James, the British champ. Williams 
knocked out James in nine rounds. 
He also quarreled constantly with 
McCarthy. The end was near. He 
complained about the food in Eng- 
land, his purse, the color of McCar- 
thy’s ties. 

When they returned to the United 
States, McCarthy signed Ike for a 
fight in Detroit. It never came off. 
Williams said he was sick. It was 
the last business contract between the 
two. Ike told McCarthy he was on 
his own. McCarthy produced a con- 
tract drawn up by Sol Strauss, lawyer 
for Jacobs’ 20th Century Sporting 
Club, which indicated McCarthy was 
Ike's manager. 

“It's no good !"’ Williams screamed. 

“We'll take it to court,” McCar- 
thy said. 

That's where it went. The court 
ruled that McCarthy was entitled to 
a part of Williams’ purses and or- 
dered Ike to lay aside a piece of his 
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purse each time he fought. Ike re- 
fused to abide by the decision. He 
refused to fight. It was a stalemate. 
The New York Boxing Managers’ 
Guild supported McCarthy. By in- 
dividual agreement, members vowed 
not to permit their fighters to meet 
Williams. He was put on the shelf 
involuntarily. 

Finally, the stalemate was ended. 
Frank (Blinky) Palermo, gravel- 
voiced Philadelphia sporting charac- 
ter, settled the issue. He paid Wil- 
liams $27,500, plus a Cadillac car, 
for his contract. And he handed 
McCarthy $8,000 for the right to 
manage Ike. McCarthy signed a re- 
lease and Ike once again was in busi- 
ness. 

That was early in 1947 and it was 
under Palermo’s direction that Wil- 
liams got Montgomery back into the 
ring. Ike knocked Montgomery out 
and became undisputed lightweight 
boss. It has made him a happy fel- 
low, as happy a guy as Ike can ever 
be 


Williams is fond of Palermo, who 
is a doting manager. Palermo frets 
when Ike doesn’t look good in the 
gym. He smiles broadly when Ike 
wins a fight. He is positively de- 
lirious when told Williams is a great 
fighter. And Blinky: is beside him- 
self when Williams calls him a great 
manager. “Ain't that nice?’ he says. 
“Ain't that real nice?” 

Ike even cites examples to prove 
that Palermo is a better pilot than 
McCarthy was. Early in 1948, Ike 
went out to Los Angeles for a return 
with Bolanos. He made a lot more 
than $20,000 on that trip. His purse 
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for winning was $48,000. There 
were some legal entanglements on 
the Coast and Williams had to go 
back to California alone. After set- 
tling his business, Ike took a plane 
bound for New York, but in Chicago 
he decided to get off and buy some 
golf clubs. It was a good thing. The 
plane on which he had been flying 
back to New York crashed in the 
Pennsylvania hills, killing all aboard. 

Palermo was frantic when he heard 
of the crash. He knew Williams had 
been on the doomed plane. He 
stayed by the telephone awaiting 
tragic news. Finally, the phone rang. 
The caller was Jack Fried, boxing 
writer of the Philadelphia Bulletin. 
“Hey, Blinky,” Fried reported. “Wil- 
liams is okay; he’s okay. He got off 
the plane in Chicago to buy some 
golf clubs.” 

“Who told you?’ Blinky asked. 

“Herman Taylor,” Jack replied. 

Palermo flew into a rage. ‘What 
right has Taylor, a Philadelphia pro- 
moter, got giving out news about my 
fighter?” he demanded. 

Palermo feels that way about his 
charge. He is proudest of his role 
as Williams’ manager. He wants 
nobody to steal the spotlight, or even 
a faint glimmering thereof. 

Ike is almost unreal in his fond- 
ness for his manager. It is difficult 
to believe. Recently, when the cham- 
pion purchased the two apartment 
buildings he owns in North Jersey, 
he appointed Palermo as his agent. 
It was a straight cash purchase deal 
and Williams gave Blinky $70,000 
in greenbacks to deliver to the seller. 

“Isn't it wonderful the way he 
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trusts me?” Palermo asks. Trust 
of this kind is rare in the boxing 
business. 

Perhaps, in his willingness to 
abide by Palermo's decisions, Wil- 
liams is at his guileful best. Blinky 
has done well for his charge, as wit- 
nessed by the deal made for a second 
title defense against Bolanos. This 
one took place several months ago in 
Los Angeles and, purportedly, was 
for the benefit of an anti-juvenile 
delinquency campaign sponsored by 
Lou Costello, the comedian, in mem- 
ory of his late son, Lou Costello, Jr. 

Amid much back-slapping at a 
party at Toots Shor’s eatery in New 
York, it was announced that Wil- 
liams was to fight Bolanos for only 
seven per cent of the gate. ‘I want 
to do my best for this good cause,” 
Ike said. Everybody applauded. It 
was wonderfully unselfish, really, 
and wouldn't the boys drop their 
tears in the cuspidor on the way out. 

Well, Williams went out to Cali- 
fornia and fought Bolanos and 
knocked him out quickly. He was 
superb as a craftsman that night and 
those who had said Ike was slipping 
because he had twice lost to Kid 
Gavilan in non-title bouts were mis- 
taken. The Big Mistake was ex- 
posed later, however, when it was 
disclosed that Williams had received 
more than $33,000 for the fight, a lot 
more than seven per cent. Seems he 
had jacked up his bill for the night's 
work to the point where it was profit- 
able for him and utterly without 
benefit to the Lou Costello, Jr. Foun- 
dation. 

California sportswriters broke all 
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existing records in rushing to their 
typewriters. Earlier in the year, when 
the New York Boxing Writers’ As- 
sociation had honored Williams as 
the Fighter of The Year and had 
given him the Edward J. Neil Me- 
morial Award, the Californians 
wrote that the New Yorkers were out 
of their heads. ‘He certainly doesn't 
act like a fighter of the year when he 
comes to the Coast,” they wrote. ‘He 
isn’t deserving.” This was the theme. 
The words were varied. 

Williams’ real estate holdings in- 
clude not only the two apartment 
buildings, but his own home, for 
which he paid $4,500 four years ago, 
and a $20,000 parcel of real estate 
in Trenton. 

He has several thousand dollars 
invested in his golf equipment, but 
he considers this money well-spent. 
He shoots in the middle 70's and is 
rated the second best golfer in box- 
ing. Only Joe Louis tops him, but 
Ike confesses he can beat Ray Robin- 
son any day in the week—on the golf 
course. 

Williams is constantly concerned 
about what newspapermen write 
about him. Last year, when he had 
knocked out Buddy Garcia in one 
round in Philadelphia, a sportswriter 
told him in the dressing room, ‘You 
were great tonight.” 

Ike smiled wanly, as is his wont, 
and demanded, “Put that in your 
paper. Don't tell it to me.” 

He's especially ticklish over his 
name, which isn’t Ike at all, but 
Isaiah. He doesn’t like it. “My 
name is really Wesley,” he insisted 
the day he was visited in his Trenton 
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home. A check was made with the 
Georgia Department of Public 
Health. Ike was born in Brunswick, 
Georgia, August 2, 1923. His birth 
certificate notes that his name is 
Isaiah, that his father’s name was 
Isaiah, and that his mother’s name 
was Della. 

A further check also disclosed that 
Ike has a younger half-brother, Ma- 
jor Williams, of whom he rarely 
speaks. He is outright, however, in 
discussing his wife, Virginia, and his 
three children, Richard, four and a 
half, Barbara Ann, three, and Bever- 
ly, 18 months. ‘Thay make it all 
worth something,” he says. He says 
this with feeling, as earnestly as he 
can say anything. And it is believ- 
able. 

Williams is jealous of his standing 
as a fighter. He admits he has been 


approached to throw fights, but 
turned down all offers. “More than 
once, in New York, guys have come 
to me and asked me: ‘When you 
gonna get smart?’ But I turn ‘em 
down. They ain’t no good for me,” 
he says. 

After that fight with Buddy Gar- 
cia, it was suggested that Williams 
had agreed to take it easy with Garcia 
so that the wise guys could clean up 
by betting on a distance fight. Few 
believed this, least of all boxing’s 
earnest critic No. 1, Dan Parker, who 
wrote: ‘By the time Garcia came to, 
the gamblers were paying off on Wil- 
liams and wondering whether it was 
an accident, double cross, or further 
proof that you can’t do business with 
Honest Ike.” 

That is what boxing has been say- 
ing for a long time. 

Copyright Sport (January, 1950) 


HAVANA DREAMS 


By LANGSTON HUGHES 


The dream is a cocktail at Sloppy Joe’s— 


(Maybe—nobody knows.) 


The dream is the road to Batabona. 
(But nobody knows if that is so.) 


Perhaps the dream is only her face— 
Perhaps it’s a fan of silver lace— 

Or maybe the dream’s a Vedado rose— 
(Quien sabe? Who really knows?) 


From Fields of Wonder, copyright, 1947, by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
Reprinted by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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There are many successful Negroes in the pulp, 
popular and whodunit field, but seldom do 


they reveal their racial identity 


NEGRO WRITERS 
OF PULP FICTION 


BY WILL THOMAS 


OME years ago I read a murder 
mystery—one beautifully laced 
with romance, of the rare dou- 

ble-hooked kind which reaches out 
and grabs you on page one and holds 
you tightly to the very last page, to 
the final paragraph, the ultimate 
word. 

For me that yarn had everything. 
Apparently the editor of the ‘‘slick” 
magazine in which it appeared felt 
the same way, for it was the featured 
story of that issue. 

On impulse, I wrote the author, 
whose name was, and still is, quite 
familiar to most ‘whodunit’ fans. 
Thus began a correspondence between 
us which eventually provided quite 
a surprise for both of us, for neither 
had suspected that the other might be 

WILL THOMAS, ex-newspaper man 
and Vermont author of God Is For White 
Folks, is a successful short story writer 


who contributes to a variety of popular 
magazines, 
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also a Negro. 

Yet we both were. We both wrote 
commercial fiction; and each used 
closely guarded pseudonyms. 

Since then I've come to know of 
at least a dozen more Negro writers 
who follow the same general pattern 
and who enjoy varying degrees of 
success in the popular short story 
field. There are probably many more, 
but we are not apt to penetrate past 
their pen names, and so will never 
suspect their ethnic secret. 

And that, I judge, is the general 
idea. These writers do not wish their 
race known, especially to those editors 
to whom they sell. Perhaps they are 
wrong in fearing that their chances 
might be impaired were their race 
known, but none seems willing to 
take a chance on finding out. 

In one way, this is unfortunate, 
for many Negro writers seem to feel 
that they must confine their efforts to 
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the so-called “Negro theme.” And 
while those who do so may win a 
bit of prestige, they seldom make 
much money. 

This is especially true in the short 
story field. A talented Negro writer 
is published once in a while in one 
of the “quality’’ magazines, such as 
Harper's or The Atlantic Monthly or 
in one of the “‘little’” magazines like 
the Antioch Review; or in one or 
another of the quarterlies such as 
Common Ground. Almost always 
their stories deal with Negroes and 
their relationship to whites, usually 
on the bitter side. 

I certainly don't condemn that type 
of ‘‘protest’ story. Probably most 
Negroes who wish to write are moti- 
vated by a desire to set forth what it 
is like to belong to a trapped race, 
such as ours. But the thing is, the 
market for that sort of story is ex- 
tremely limited, and does not pay 
well. 

A somewhat similar situation ex- 
ists for the Negro novelist who writes 
of the Negro scene—there just isn’t 
much money in it. The one excep- 
tion is, of course, Richard Wright, 
whose Native Son was a gold mine. I 
exclude the fabulous Frank Yerby 
with the incredible string of suc- 
cesses, and also, Willard Motley and 
his Knock On Any Door, for their 
books are not racial in theme. 

So to those of the brethren who 
wish to make writing their profession, 
it might be wise for them to turn 
their eyes toward more lucrative fields. 
With few exceptions, most present 
day Negro writers, even those who 
are quite well known, must hold 
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down some kind of job to make a 
living. And yet many of them are 
competent, even talented craftsmen. 

What's the score there? I can't 
speak for them, but I suspect that 
many writers of the race are primar- 
ily partisans; and that some of them 
feel a sense of mission so strongly 
that they do not wish to write except 
as fighters for “The Cause.” 

There are others, however, who 
identify themselves with the intellec- 
tuals, and so look with lofty disdain 
upon commercial writing. There is 
something to be said for this view- 
point, too, for commercial fiction, as 
a reflection of real life, is undeniably 
as phony as a six-dollar bill. 

So what? So regardless of what 
the high-browed lads like to believe, 
the writer is, and always has been, 
essentially an entertainer. A few of 
the craft create what we call litera- 
ture. But the vast majority of us 
simply entertain, because that is what 
10 out of 10 editors buy—entertain- 
ment, and make no doubt of that! 

Perhaps the most frustrating fact 
a Negro writer has to learn is the 
reading public—meaning the white 
public—has rather definite ideas as to 
what constitutes entertainment, and 
that the kind of stories and books 
most of us produce are not in that 
category. Members of other minority 
groups can write protest novels, and 
often hit the jackpot with them, but 
this does not hold true for the Negro 
writer, and we might as well face it. 

I faced it about five years ago when 
I decided that I was going to make 
my living as a “raceless’’ writer. I 
didn’t want it that way, but I fig- 
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ured that along the way I might here 
and there chip away at the kind of 
thing I really wanted to do. It hasn't 
quite worked out as I hoped. I've 
kept my family clothed and fed and 
housed as a “‘raceless’’ fiction writer, 
but I've learned that I haven't the 
energy to serve two such different 
masters as seek to claim me. But at 
least I am earning my way as a writer, 
and there is some satisfaction in that. 

If that kind of satisfaction appeals 
to you, the Negro writer, your first 
step is to curb your yen to shove 
The Issue” into your stories. That 
may not be as easy as it sounds. 

When, and if you surmount that 
obstacle, the next step is to strip the 
kind of writing you are going to do 
right down to its unlovely bones. 

You might begin this process by 
reading magazine stories of the type 
you think you might like to do. Read 
them first for entertainment. Read 
them again, this time slowly, checking 
how they begin, the type of heroes 
and heroines portrayed, and their oc- 
cupations or professions. Observe 
what emotions are involved, such as 
love, hate, greed, fear and so on. De- 
termine in each story what is at stake. 
Is it money, justice, revenge, life or 
happiness through love? 

Finally, carefully study how the 
problem in each story is solved— 
how in each case it unwinds to the 
hap py ending. 

Yes, I said HAPPY ending, so 
stop sneering you lads and lassies who 
know that life just isn't like that. Be- 
cause you will not be writing about 
life as it is, but as we would like it 
to be. Go through any current maga- 
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zine in the popular fiction field from 
the Saturday Evening Post down to 
the most lurid pulp and try te find 
just one unhappy ending. 

If you do a good, clinical job some- 
thing else will dawn upon you pretty 
quickly and that is, the invariable ele- 
ments of practically every popular fic- 
tion story include sex and crime. 
None of that birds and bees stuff, 
either. Fear, hate and love are the 
three most powerful—and popular— 
emotional experiences that your char- 
acters can undergo, and out of them 
must come sex and crime, the latter 
usually murder. 

These are required ingredients. In 
the pulps they may blaze out at you. 
In the slicks they are presented more 
subtly. That's the on/y difference. 

Don't get me wrong about sex and 
crime, though. By sex I don’t mean 
bedroom stuff, but merely the lovely 
heroine and the strong, handsome 
hero. By crime I simply mean mur- 
der and the fast-shooting detective 
or adventurer who avenges injustice, 
etc. and etc. 

And just in case you are wondering 
what I mean by the popular short 
story, my reference is to almost any 
fiction story in practically any maga- 
zine. This type story starts with a 
situation wherein the characters are 
shoved into a bad fix which requires 
a solution—or else. Then the writer, 
with malice aforethought, contrives to 
make this bad fix progressively worse 
until the tension reaches the point 
where something just has to give, 
which is climax. 

The next step is, of course, the un- 
tying . . . and the sappy ending. 
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This is over-simplification, natu- 
rally. But it may perhaps give you 
the general idea. 

I know many young writers, and 
not all are Negroes, who write well, 
but can’t sell simply because they 
cannot accept or will not learn the 
rigid formula which dominates popu- 
lar fiction writing. Most editors will 
admit that a story which does follow 
the rules, even though mediocre as 
to writing, will be accepted every time 
in preference to the beautifully writ- 
ten yarn which does not. 

This is not an arbitrary attitude on 
the part of the editor, but is simply 
his realistic recognition of what his 
readers will buy. And he knows with 
absolute certainty that beautiful writ- 
ing, per se, is wanted only by the dis- 
criminate few. He knows that the 
great mass of readers want one thing 
only, and that is entertainment—es- 
cape from humdrum reality. And if 


the editor hopes to keep his job, that 
is what he must provide. Because 
this is true, remember that editors are 
forever looking for good stories, and 
will consider the work of an un- 
known, even if it comes in ‘‘cold,”’ 
which is to say, without the benefit of 
an agent. Many a well-known fic- 
tioneer got started right out of the 
editor's ‘‘slush pile.” 

Finally, I have no advice to offer 
on whether or not you should hide 
your racial identity from the editors 
to whom you sell—or try to sell. In 
the past year I have been doing an 
occasional yarn under my own name 
and nothing has happened thus far 
to indicate that I ought not to have 
done so. 

Of course, it perhaps may be well 
to remember that after all, this still 
is the U.S.A., and in our beloved 
country you just can’t always some- 
times tell. 


The Practical Preacher 


4 THREE preachers were talking about what they would do if 
i someone were to give them a million dollars. The first, a Methodist, 
said, “I would give half to foreign missions and half to home mis- 
} sions."’ The second said, “I would give some to foreign and home 
> missions, but I would put some of it in the bank.” He was a Pres- 
byterian. The third, a Baptist, said, “We are not used to that kind 
of money, so I would first take it to a bank and ask if it were coun- 
terfeit. If it was good, then I would ask them to count it. Then I 
would put it in my pocket and go and tell my deacons what to do.” 
Rev. L. B. Huston 
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A short story about a little boy 
and his heroic efforts to join church 


ABRAHAM 
AND THE 
SPIRIT 


BY ANN ALLEN SHOCKLEY 


T WAS a warm Sunday in July 
when Abraham sat stiffly on the 
hard mourner’s bench in front 

of the church. The boy with intelli- 
gent brown eyes and brown skin 
tried desperately to center his atten- 
tion on the short, fat minister. In 
the pulpit, Reverend T. S. Casey was 
about to start the sermon which 
would end the week's revival held 
annually at the church. Every mem- 
ber of the congregation was there, 
some nodding sleepily while others 
attempted to institute a breeze with 
fans provided: by the Johnson Fu- 
neral Home. 

Abraham was squeezed in tightly 
between several boys and girls 
dressed in an aggregation of colorful 
dresses and breeches who had not 
yet professed the desire to become a 
Christian. Unlike the others, he had 


ANN ALLEN SHOCKLEY, young 
Delaware short story writer, is a former 
newspaper woman and a Fisk graduate. 
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been on the bench for two days. 
Practically all his friends had joined 
church but him. They had gone up 
to the pastor and shook his hand, 
telling him in a singsong voice that 
they had felt the spirit, wanted to 
join church. 

For some mystical reason, the 
spirit hadn’t gotten around to Abra- 
ham yet. He had sat and sat and 
waited and waited, but nothing hap- 
pened. He wondered why the spirit 
had touched everybody else but over- 
looked him. His cousin, Mary, had 
joined Saturday night. Later he asked 
her what it was like to have felt the 
spirit. Mary had looked at him in 
an amused manner and said: “'Phoo-o. 
I didn’t feel no spirit. I just said 
that to git off that hard bench.” 

A soft chirp of a robin on the 
window sill caused Abraham to turn 
his head. He looked at it and sud- 
denly wished he was outside by the 
creek where it was cool and shady. 
The voice of the Reverend sounded 
loudly, blotting out the summery 
singing of the bird. Abraham re- 
verted his attention to the interpreter 
of God, decked out in his long, black 
ministerial robe. 

“Brothers and sisters,” the Rev- 
erend started slowly, his piercing 
black eyes spraying over the church. 
“This is the last of my revival ser- 
mons. Today, I'm going to make 
every sinner here a Christian!’’ His 
words thundered forth, seemingly 
shaking the small church. ‘Those 
who haven't felt the spirit w7/l this 
day before I’m through!” 

“A-men,” the congregation tre- 


sponded. 
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Abraham wiggled uncomfortably 
and stared down at his shoes. Some- 
how he knew the pastor was talking 
te him. His Granny had told him 
that he'd better join church today. 
She was ironing when she had told 
him, her dark skin glistening in the 
lamp light. “Abe, you better join 
church tomorrow. You been sittin’ 
and sittin’ on that bench. You over 
12 years old now and won't be for- 
given for you sins.”’ 

“But Granny, I ain’t felt no spirit 
yet,” he blurted out apologetically. 

Granny had dropped the iron 
down hard on the stand and answered 
angrily: “The trouble with you is 
you too full of the devil!” 

Abraham was quiet for a while, 
pondering over what Granny had 
said. Perhaps he was filled with the 
devil. He didn’t think that the devil 
was in him. Very seldom did Granny 
have to spank him for anything. He 
had leaned his head on his hand and 
gazed at her steadily. “What does 
it feel like to have the spirit hit you?” 
he had questioned shyly. 

“You'll know when it does,’”’ she 
snapped. 

A long, long time Abraham won- 
dered about the spirit. He won- 
dered if he'd see it and if he did, 
would it be white like ghosts are 
supposed to be white. It was all 
very confusing and strange to him. 
He certainly wasn’t going to tell the 
preacher that the spirit had hit him 
when it hadn't. That would be tell- 
ing a lie and Granny said he mustn't 
lie for God didn’t like for boys to 
lie. Since God knew everything and 
wrote down all your sins in a book 
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he kept for that purpose, then God 
would know he told Reverend Casey 
he had felt the spirit when he hadn't. 
So, he was going to sit on that bench 
until he did feel it. 

“The topic of my sermon this 
morning is Lost Sheep... The 
Reverend stopped short and glanced 
hurriedly at the mourners on the 
bench. ‘For those who haven't felt 
the spirit enough to become a sheep 
in His blessed flock, I'm going to 
try to show them the joys of letting 
Him be your Shepherd.” 

Praise God!” 

“But before I start, we will lift our 
voices to the heavens and sing Near 
the Cross, page 62.” 

There was a shuffling and the loud 
clearing of throats as the people 
reached for the black hymnals and 
the choir stood up at a signal sounded 
by the pianist. Abraham got, up 
slowly and took the book handed 
him. 

The congregation sang raggedly 
and sluggishly: 

Jesus keep me near the Cross; 

There a precious fountain... 

“Louder!” The Reverend shouted 
over the voices. “Let the heavens 
hear you sing this morning!” 

... near the cross, near the cross, 

Be my glory ever, 

Till my raptured soul shall find 

Rest beyond the river. 

When the song had ended, they 
sat back placidly in the pews and 
hoped that they wouldn't be asked 
to get up again. It was much too 
hot to be jumping up and down. 
Somewhere in the rear a baby started 
crying while a mother tried to rock 
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it to sleep. Abraham settled him- 
self in the small space, crossing his 
arms over his chest so he would not 
have to feel the sweaty stickiness of 
the boy’s arm beside him. His but- 
tocks were aching from sitting on the 
hard bench. 

“Now,” the Reverend continued, 
“I'm going to preach to yow sin- 
ners-s-s. You who won't let the 
goodness of the Lord touch you. You 
who are missing the fruits of His 
goodness. You who if you do not 
join up with Him will per-rish in the 
fires of hell!” 

“Yes-s-s, Lawd!”’ 

Abraham gazed shyly from be- 
neath his lids at the preacher. He 
didn’t want to go to hell. He wanted 
to join church, but the spirit hadn't 
touched him yet. He wondered how 
he would act when it did hit him. 
One time he saw Sister Bryson jump 
up and down and scream in the mid- 
dle of a sermon. Her arms slung 
her pocketbook, hitting people near 
her. The men grabbed her and 
took her out to get some air. After 
church, he asked Granny what was 
the matter with her and Granny said 
she had felt the spirit. He hoped 
that he wouldn't cause all that dis- 
turbance when he felt the spirit for it 
would be embarrassing. 

“There isn't another kingdom as 
good as His in the heavens .. .” 
the Reverend preached. 

Heaven. The word caused Abra- 
ham to frown puzzledly. Granny 
had told him about heaven and Jesus 
on the throne surrounded by Angels. 
He wanted to go to heaven when he 
died. Granny said he wouldn't be 
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able to go and wear wings unless he 
belonged to church. What Granny 
said was always right. She said his 
mother and father were in heaven. 
He didn't remember them for they 
were drowned while fishing one day. 
The boat had overturned and neither 
knew how to swim. He wanted to 
see them because he didn’t remem- 
ber his mother and father. 

The gentle chirp of the robin 
floated musically to his ears again. 
He turned his head to look at it. The 
robin was gazing at him with sharp 
dark eyes. He smiled and wanted to 
reach out and touch it. A light tap 
on his shoulder made him turn 
around to the woman behind him. 

“Listen to the preacher,’ remon- 
strated the good sister. 

“Yessum.” Abraham focused his 
eyes on the Reverend who was now 
waving his arms in the air and yell- 
ing: “I pity you who won't let Him 
into your hearts. Good and upright 
is the Lord!” 

“Yes-s-s.”” 

“You boys and girls need to grow 
up with Christ, then you will be sare 
to lead the good life. The Lord said 
train up a child in the way he should 
go and when he is old, he will not 
depart from it.” ' 

“That's certainly right.” 

Reverend Casey peered down near- 
sightedly at the large frayed Bible 
on the stand. ‘The good book says 
now therefore harken unto me, O ye 
children for blessed are they that 
keep my ways...” 

“Preach on, oh, brother, preach 
on. 

“Jesus-s-s said Suffer little children 


and come unto me... 

“That's right.” 

“This world of today reeks with 
sin. Children see drinking, gam- 
bling, fornicating. They in turn will 
grow up to do that unless they heed 
His ways. It’s up to you and you to 
keep God's commandments and train 
the child to do it too. Don’t wait 
for tomorrow, not tomorrow, for 
brother-r-r it'll be too late. Yes-s-s, 
brothers and sisters, it'll be too-o 
late. Start today. Now! Jesus and 
the church can help you before you 
get too deep in the slime of trans- 
gressions. He can show you the way. 
He can save you, nobody else . . .” 

The boy next to Abraham whis- 
pered: “He's just about through now. 
Sure wish he'd hurry Abraham 
said nothing, knowing too that the 
Reverend was finished and would ask 
those who had felt the spirit and 
wanted to join church to come forth. 
Suddenly he began to feel queer. His 
stomach egressed a stale taste in his 
mouth. The preacher would soon be 
holding out his hand for the Chris- 
tians and the spirit hadn't touched 
him yet. 

“Have you felt the spirit?” he soft- 
ly questioned the boy beside him. 

“Naw, but I'm gonna tell him I 
have so them people won't be pray- 
ing over me.” 

Abraham shifted his eyes and 
gazed narrowly at the boy. He was 
going to tell a lie. He hadn't felt 
the spirit and was going to tell the 
preacher that he had. He glanced 
swiftly at the others who were out- 
wardly taking in every word uttered 
by the minister. Had any of them 
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been touched yet? 

The voice of the Reverend was 
getting louder and louder and with 
each word he uttered. “Come unto 
Him. He will give you rest. Not the 
devil. There’s never no rest with 
the devil. Open your hearts and let 
the spirit in. Come up here and be- 
come one of his flock! Come! Come!” 

“A-men.” 

The Reverend wiped the perspira- 
tion from his brow with a white 
handkerchief as he closed his sermon. 
He was quiet for a moment, then 
said: “We will sing the hymn on 
page 40, Bringing In the Sheaves. 
Those who have felt the spirit will 
come up as we sing.” 

The pianist thumped a dissonant 
chord on the out-of-tune piano. The 
people stood up heavily and stiffly, 
turning pages noisily. The baby 
awakened and started crying as the 
voices broke out in song. The per- 
spiration poured down under Abe's 
arms. He seldom perspired unless he 
was excited or nervous. Granny said 
he wasn’t healthy because he hardly 
ever perspired. 

It was time to go up and shake 
the preacher's hand and that spirit 
hadn't touched him yet. He watched 
wide-eyed and puzzled as the other 
boys and girls walked in a single line 
up to the Reverend. The pastor had 
come down from the pulpit and was 
shaking their hands and smiling 
broadly. Monotonously, some with 
solemn faces and others with a hint 
of laughter repeated mechanically 
that they had felt the spirit and 
wanted to join church. 

Almost in a moment his long 
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bench was unoccupied as the sinners 
took their places on the bench at the 
right, reserved for the new Chris- 
tians. Abraham sat dazed and alone 
in the same spot. Everyone continued 
singing the last verse of the song. 
The Reverend stood in the center and 
looked at him. It seemed like the 
preacher was the very devil himself, 
standing there staring down hard at 
him. Tears came into Abraham's 
eyes and all he could see out of them 
was a big black spot which was the 
Reverend wavering before him. That 
spirit hadn’t come. It touched others, 
but would not touch him, 

The music ended and the confu- 
sion of readjustment took its place. 
Abe sat back down and stared hazily 
at the floor. He could feel the eyes 
back of him, accusingly like last 
night when he had just stayed there. 
Somehow it was worse today since 
this ended the Revival. If only the 
spirit would hurry. His heart was 
open like the Reverend said, but that 
spirit just wouldn't come in. 

“These boys and girls,” the Rev- 
erend started, “have professed the 
desire to join church and become 
Christians. God bless each and every- 
one of them.” 

“God bless ‘em.” 

“There is still one who has not 
been touched by the heavenly spirit.” 

Abraham's heart pounded excited- 
dy as he kept his eyes cast downward. 
Reverend Casey looked at him sor- 
rowfully and continued: “I will not 
rest until everyone has been saved.” 

“That's right.” 

“Sister Tydings. Come and sing 
a solo for this lost sheep as the col- 
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lection is being taken. Sister Smith, 
come and talk to your grandson for 
us and try to show him the light.” 

Abraham's fingers twitched ner- 
vously. He didn’t want Granny to 
talk to him. Where was the spirit? 
The tears burned his eyes and threat- 
ened to overflow against the dam of 
resistance he had tried to set up. He 
knew Granny would be angry and 
whip him if he didn’t join. It wasn’t 
his fault, blame it on the spirit. As 
if from another room, he heard 
purses opening and snapping shut. 
Ushers sprang forward importantly, 
carrying baskets. The  roisterous 
screams of the baby took up anew in 
the rear, 

He saw Sister Tydings in a tight 
dress walk up to the front and whis- 
per to the pianist. Then she threw 
back her head, closed her eyes, and 
sang The Ninety and Nine. 

There were ninety and nine that 

safely lay 

In the shelter of the fold, 

But one was out on the hills away, 

Far off from the gates of gold... 

“Sing it!” 

Away on the mountains wild and 

bare 

Away from the tender Shepherd's 

care, 

Away from the tender Shepherd's 

care. 

Granny came up to the bench and 
sat down beside Abe. She looked at 
him out of angry dark eyes. Her big 
black Sunday hat flopped rakishly 
over one eye as she began impa- 
tiently: “Now Abe, I been telling you 
‘bout heaven and your ma and pa. 
You want to see them some day, 
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don’t you?” 

“Yes, Granny,” 
weakly. 

“Well, the Lord won't let anyone 
go to heaven unless he’s a Christian. 
If you don’t go to heaven, you'll go 
to hell. You don’t want to go to hell, 
do you son?” 

“No, Granny.” Tears ran in rivu- 
lets down his cheeks as he gazed at 
the worn wrinkled face beside him. 
Yes, he wanted to go to heaven and 
see his ma and pa and wear wings. 

“Just go up to the preacher and 
say you want to join church,” Granny 
said soothingly. 

He wanted to tell her that he 
would be lying for he hadn’t felt the 
spirit. He looked at her sideways 
and saw her jaw set suddenly in a 
grim line which meant Granny was 
getting mad. 

Sister Tydings had stopped sing- 
ing The Ninety and Nine and the 
ushers had noisily dumped the money 
on the table in front of the altar. 
Now the room was quiet and only the 
singing of the birds outside the win- 
dow broke the stillness. Even the 
baby had ceased its yells. 

The spirit. If only that spirit 
would come. He sucked his tongue 
by placing it against the roof of his 
mouth. Sweat came out in small dots 
on his face. Everyone was watching 
him, looking at him menacingly. The 
children were trying to smother gig- 
gles. The women were angry with 
him for holding them up from fin- 
ishing their big Sunday dinners. The 
men wanted to get out of their warm 
coats and rest in the shade. 

He clenched his fist tightly as 


he muttered 
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shame and fright engulfed him. 
Maybe Jesus didn’t want him in 
heaven. That was why he hadn't 
sent the spirit. Maybe the spirit was 
too busy and hadn't gotten around to 
him. 

“Lord, please send the spirit,” he 
prayed silently. “I want to join 
church and be a Christian . . . I want 
to join church and be a Christian 
. .. please . . . please send that 
spirit.” 

The pastor was looking at him in 
disgust. His heart thumped and his 
breath came unevenly. He glanced 
around quickly in case the spirit was 
floating around. He saw nothing but 
empty air and eyes glaring at him. 
Hissed words of: 

“Ain't it a shame?” 

“Devil done got him.” 

“Ain't felt no spirit yet.” 

And very softly: ‘Wish ‘he'd 
hurry up. I left my chicken on the 
stove.” 

The spirit. Where was that spirit? 
His face seared from embarrassment. 
He wished that everything was over 
and done with. He could feel the 
steam of annoyance coming from 
Granny. She started patting her feet 
impatiently. 

“Help him, Lord,” the Reverend 
started praying. “Show him the way. 
Oh, Jesus, make this boy feel the 
spirit this morning. Let him be sirack 
with your power and goodness so he 
can become one of yours.” 

“Yes-s-s.” 
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“Don't let the devil hold on to 
this poor soul, for surely he has him 
now in his grasp. Touch him, Jesus, 
touch him.” 

Abe's lips trembled and he bit 
them to stop their quivering. Silence 
prevailed again, heavy and _ thick. 
Everyone was staring at him... 
staring . . . staring. Suddenly a 
sharp jabbing pain shot through 
Abe's buttocks. He leaped into the 
air yelling in agony. 

The church became alive. 

“He's felt the spirit!” 

“Hallelujah!” 

“Thank God. Now I can look at 
that chicken.” 

The Reverend rushed to Abraham, 
grinning broadly. Tears streamed 
again from Abraham's eyes as he 
moaned: “Oh, Lord, oh-o-o.” 

“I felt the spirit,” he said aloud 
between clenched teeth. The sting of 
pain continued. If that was the spirit 
that hit him, it sure did hurt when 
it struck. 

The minister touched him on the 
head. ‘Bless you, my boy, bless you.” 

“I want to join church and be a 
Christian,” Abraham said chokingly. 

The Reverend clasped his small 
hand in his. “You've become one of 
His sheep now. Welcome to the 
fold!” 

“A-men.” 

“Thank goodness.” 

Granny sat back on the bench and 
smiled complacently as she slipped 
the large black hatpin back into her 
floppy big hat. 
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548 — PUSHKIN: HIS LIFE AND TIMES by Henri Troyar (Pantheon $5). 
The full, vivid biography of the great Russian poet who was part Negro 
brings to life not only this grand artist of the past but also recreates the Russia 
of those days. Pushkin’s life was a chunk of Russian history and author 


' Troyat has done well not to isolate him from the period. Pushkin’s rich life 
and loves make a graphic portrait. His name is a heritage worth treasuring 
ty by Negroes everywhere. 


549-—— TAKE CARE OF MY LITTLE GIRL by PEccy Goopin (Dutton $2.50). 
* College discrimination is taken over the coals in this delightfully-done little 
novel that shows up the snobbery and bias of sororities. While mainly con- 
‘ cerned with prejudice against Jews and one girl’s own fight against this bias, 
the plot does touch on Negroes too. This novel is a lightweight affair with- 
out crusading fervor but one that will convince the most-biased of its point. 


A WASHINGTON STORY by Jay Deiss (Duell, Sloan & Pearce $3). 
‘ With loyalty tests and hearings on Communism daily in the news spotlight, 
Y . it was inevitable that the current red hysteria would be subject of a novel. 


“ Ex-government official Deiss has done the job and produced a graphic novel 
4 that catches the mood and pulse of Washington trapped in the witchhunt vise. 
4A His Washington Story is a tragic, moving story that reads like a detective 


story at times and a bitter expose at others. 


550—— AFRICAN DEPENDENCIES by Nwanxwo CHuKWUEMEKA (William- 

Re, Frederick Press $3.50). Written against the background of continuing dis- 
4 cussion of President Truman's Point Four, this factual source book of informa- 
{ tion about Nigeria provides an excellent argument for aid to Africa. The 
7 author, an African who teaches engineering at Howard University, knows his 
i native land very well and has written his book as a challenge to Western 
BY democracies to demonstrate that they can bring a better way of life to Africans. 


555—— A GROVE OF FEVER TREES by Dariune Rooke (Houghton, Mifflin 


ny $2.75). It is a raw, restless life that South African novelist Daphne Rooke 


A has pictured in her native land in her first novel. Written in a strange style, 
4 the story is an attempt to contrast the polish of civilization against the back- 
Zi ground of the jungle and the melodramatic plot with its mixture of intrigue 
4 and romance moves apace. All told this is a creditable performance for a 


first or a tenth novel. 
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554 — DEAR HOLLYWOOD by Jutier LoweLt (Duell, Sloan & Pearce $1). 
Another in the series of delightful booklets along the line of Juliet Lowell's 
first success, Dear Sir, this new collection of whacky letters is from the movie 
colony and up to the screwy standards of previous best sellers. For a jolly 
evening of laughs, this book comes with a guarantee. Its assorted corre- 
spondence to film stars will tickle the most sober of folks. 


552 — THE SHORT CUT by ENNIO FLAIANO (Pelligrini & Cudahy $3). 
The Italo-Ethiopian war of a decade ago is the subject of this strangely-written 
but distinguished novel by an Italian who evidently was part of Mussolini's 
army in the only Negro-run kingdom in the world. From its opening chapter 
detailing the short, tragic romance between an Italian soldier and a young 
native girl to its final grim pages, the novel is an always-gripping experience. 


553 —-WEEPING BAY by Joy DavinmMan (Macmillan $3). Set in an idyllic 
tourist retreat in Canada, the story of the grim people of the Gaspe peninsula 
and their struggles for a good life overshadows the glitter of the tourist region. 
The social document in fictional form which Miss Davidman has chronicled 
is full of intense, forceful characters who engage in a bitter clash in the small 
fishing village. Weeping Bay is a novel of power not easily forgotten. 


535——PASSING OF THE MILL VILLAGE by Harriet L. Herrine (U. of North 
Carolina Press $3). The almost-feudal institution of the mill village has long 
been the bottleneck to progress in the South. The cotton towns where the 
mill owned virtually everything in the town—stores, homes and even town 
mayors—perpetuated not only a low standard of living but also had much to 
do with the lowly status of the Negro. Today this mill village setup is passing 
from the scene. This study is an account of the whys and wherefores done 
from a sociological standpoint. 


Negro Digest Bookshop 

1820 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 16, Ill. 
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Big Joe was an unusual kind of ventriloquist— 


he never said anything and let his doll 
do all the talking, but sometimes 
Little Joe talked alone 


LITTLE JOE 


BY DOROTHY KILGALLEN 


Reprinted from the New York Journal-American 


LOT of life happens in a bar- 
A room. Love happens, and sud- 

den hate, and drollery, and 
even death. The  playwrights— 
O'Neill and Saroyan and O'Casey 
and the others—know it and try to 
capture it for the stage, and some- 
times men sense it deeply who only 
drop in for a beer on the way home. 

All kinds of things happen in a 
big city barroom. All kinds. Odd 
things, and sordid, and_ strange. 
Strange was what happened to 
Gideon Solomon in a little bar on 
46th Street one night. 

I would like to’tell the story of 
Gideon Solomon. It will not be the 
same as hearing it from him, in his 
soft fresh musical voice like a young 
girl’s and not the same as if you 
could see him and know what he 
looked like, but there is no way of 
getting him on paper so people will 
understand because so few people 
have ever met anyone like Gideon 
Solomon to taik to. 
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There is quite a bit to know about 
him before you get to what hap- 
pened that night in the bar. 

First of all, who he is. 

Gideon Solomon is a Negro boy 
who is better known, but not much 
better known, as “Big Joe.”” He is 
not really big at all; he is only big 
alongside of Little Joe, who is a doll. 
Big Joe created Little Joe with his 
own hands in a PAL class in Harlem, 
and now they are partners and 
friends and something else to each 
other that is subtle and uncanny and 
only happens between ventriloquists 
and their dummies. Whatever it is, 
it sometimes frightens people who 
notice it. Sometimes it frightens Big 
Joe. 

Ever since he was eight years old, 
Big Joe has been “busking” on the 
streets of New York, first in Harlem, 
then down in Times Square, which is 
the “big time’’ for buskers. He would 
climb up on top of a parked car, 
clutching a cheap little dummy 
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bought in a drug store with money 
he had earned as a shoe shine boy, 
and he would throw his voice and 
make the dummy talk and joke and 
sing, and his brother, who was seven, 
would pass the hat and collect pen- 
nies from the crowd that gathered. 

When Big Joe's stage was not a 
car roof it was a street corner in a 
busy district or the roof of a subway 
entrance. The cops, of course, were 
always chasing him. Sometimes they 
caught up with him. Then _ his 
mother, whom he supported with the 
pennies and the nickels, would go 
down to the police station and get 
him out. And he and his little 
brother would take their busking to 
another street. New York has a lot 
of streets. 

As he grew up he became a fine 
ventriloquist. He made Little Joe 
out of papier mache with the tradi- 
tional dummy’s square loose jaw of 
wood, and he painted him to look 
like a Negro boy and he dressed him 
in a Dodgers baseball uniform, and 
he took to carrying him into small 
sidestreet barrooms where the pro- 
prietors were glad to let them per- 
form for anything they could get 
from the customers. 

Big Joe was an unusual kind of 
ventriloquist—he never said any- 
thing, he let the doll do all the talk- 
ing. And if you knew Joe, you no- 
ticed something odd. He was shy and 
soft-spoken and inarticulate to the 
point of stammering occasionally, 
but the doll never stammered, the 
doll was glib and wise and always 
in command of his audience. Some- 
times he showed real wit, although 
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Big Joe is almost never funny. Peo- 
ple who saw a lot of them used to 
find themselves forgetting Big Joe 
was in the room. Suddenly they 
would shake themselves and realize 
they had been talking just to Little 
Joe, as if he were alive. 

That happened to Big Joe, too. 
Something even stranger happened. 
He would be alone in a room with 
Little Joe and after a while it would 
come to him with a start that Little 
Joe was talking to him. 

When that would happen he 
would put Little Joe away for a 
couple of weeks and not even look at 
him. 

Well, one night both the Joes 
were working a little barroom on 46th 
Street, right after the Dodgers had 
won a game, and Little Joe was 
wearing his Dodgers uniform and 
the people in the bar were laughing 
and talking to him and everything 
was fine. 

Then Little Joe got into an argu- 
ment with a man at the bar. Little 
Joe didn’t mean anything by what he 
said, he was just gloating a little and 
praising the men on his team and 
saying there was nothing like them 
anywhere, but the big man in the 
business suit was a Giants rooter and 
he got mad at the dummy. A min- 
ute before he had given the dummy 
$3 for singing a song, but something 
Little Joe said got him mad again, 
and his face hardened and everybody 
could see Little Joe had him boiling. 

Maybe that was what made it so 
terrible for the big man. Everyone 


could see the little dummy had him. 
He had forgotten Big Joe was in 
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the room. 

His face got hard and his voice got 
loud and he said something angry to 
Little Joe and whatever Little Joe 
said back struck the people funny 
and they laughed, and that did it. 

The man _ stepped back and 
clenched his fist and swung at Little 
Joe. 

He hit him an uppercut to the jaw 
that knocked him out of Big Joe's 
arms, and Big Joe grabbed a beer 
bottle from the bar but some of the 
people held his arms and others held 
the man because they could see he 
was going for Little Joe again. 


Chivalrous Joe Louis 


They threw the man out of bar, 
and the ladies crowded around and 
said to Big Joe what a shame it was. 
and Big Joe kept saying softly, “I 
don’t understand it. Little Joe didn't 
mean any harm.” 

The little dummy lay on the floor 
like a child. Its wooden jaw hung 
loose and its neck was broken from 
the blow, and its papier mache head 
was crushed in back where it had hit 
the floor. 

Big Joe picked it up carefully and 
carried it home. 


Copyright, New York Journal-American 
(September 14, 1949) 


BEFORE A CHAMPIONSHIP FIGHT in Chicago, Joe Louis 
was visited in his dressing room by a governor who had come a long 
distance to see the bout. The governor complained bitterly to Joe 
because he wasn’t sitting in the first row. “Governor,” said Joe, 
without batting an eye, “you can have my seat!” 

Variety 
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the mailbag 


Bahai Worker 


As one who has been a worker in the 
Bahai Faith for more than 40 years, I 
was pleased by your mention of it in Sep- 
tember and December numbers. The tes- 
timony of your two writers is confirmed by 
own observation of Bahais in action in 
nearly all states, East and West, North and 
South, and in a number of foreign lands. 
The Faith is now established in 94 coun- 
tries, this despite diversities of race, na- 
It is 


universal religion, the noblest idealism, 


tion, religion, economy, and culture. 


the most practical sagacity, and the Plan 
of God to save a world which so clearly 
now rushes to chaos and destruction. Its 
teachings are so simple that even children 
and unlearned adults, who are sincere of 
heart, can grasp them. Yet they contain 
such depths of knowledge, that scientists, 
theologians, authors, statesmen, and rulers 
have paid them unstinted praise and fol- 


lowed their guidance. 
Louis G. Gregory 
Eliot, Me. 


Madelaine Carroll 


In the February issue, TICKER TAPE 
reports: “When producers insisted that 
Madelaine Carroll adhere to a contract and 
play in the Jim Crow Ford's Theatre in 
Baltimore during a tour of Goodbye My 
Fancy she conveniently became ill and 
abandoned the entire road show. . . 

I am curious where he got his informa- 


tion. I am certain that Madelaine Carroll 
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played here in Good-bye My Fancy and 
that I saw her, and it, at a Wednesday 
matinee. However, I thought it opened 
here originally and did not come here as a 


road show. 
Laura Ellis O'Connor 
Baltimore, Md. 


ED. Miss Carroll did play the Balti- 
more engagement, became ill because of 
the theater's policy and dropped out of the 
cast at the next engagement. 


Likes ‘Killers’ 


Having read Killers of the Dream by 
Lillian Smith, I believe that the reviewer 
of this book in the December issue of 
your magazine either did not read it or 
had no idea what the author was talking 
about. For the life of me, I cannot under- 
stand how anyone could read the book and 
then conclude with a straight face that it 
is ‘a hop-skip-and-jump volume of preach- 
ments on a variety of subjects.” 

The book is a brilliant analysis of 
Southern culture, showing the logical re- 
lation of sex, sin and segregation. It goes 
beyond the South and treats man’s relation 
to man in the community of the world. It 
is not preachment, but a plan for the 
freedom and dignity of the human spirit. 
I am of the opinion that someone in your 
employ has done. violence to both the 


author and her book. 
Edward Peeks 
Chicago, Ill. 
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In Defense Of N.C.N.W. 


Since I firmly believe that writers should 
be motivated by high ideals and that pub- 
lishers should refrain from the publica- 
tion of articles that tend to impugn the in- 
tegrity of any leader who is laboring dili- 
gently and sacrificing much to benefit our 
race, | am writing to you relative to two 
articles which appeared in the February 
edition of Necro Dicesr. 

The great profession of journalism is 
often disgraced by correspondents who 
apparently have ceased to have respect for 
productive workers. The use of intem- 
perate or derogative appelatives as 
“Mama” Bethune and the reference to 
distinguished women as ‘Bethune, Fere- 
bee, Sampson, Mallory” are to be deplored. 

Writers of articles like “War Among 
the Women” may feel that it will in- 
crease sales but they fail to realize while 
more persons will buy the magazine to 
read that particular article, the unfavor- 
able reactions aroused often cause many 
to withdraw their support from that pub- 
lication. 

I, who was a delegate to the 14th An- 
nual Conference of the N.C.N.W. (Na- 
tional Council of Negro Women), heard 
no ‘shrieking’ nor saw any “fighting” or 
“battle scarred delegates.” 

In all elections, some disappointment 
or frustration is inevitable. Mrs. Sampson 
has shown by her continuous interest in 
and loyalty to the council the spirit that 
should predominate in every defeated can- 
didate. Since she and Dr. Ferebee have 
made mutual adjustments of their differ- 
ences, articles written by any real friend 
should be devoid of personal feelings. 

While it is true that the N.C.N.W., as 
was originally planned, included only col- 
lege sororities, professional women’s or- 
ganizations and branches of fraternal or- 
ganizations, the reaching out and taking 
in of individuals who do not belong to 
any member organization should be 
lauded. A critic of this plan would have 
a poor concept of democracy. Since the 
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council is battling for the rights of all 
women, why should not the rules be 
changed and any woman who is willing to 
subscribe to the purposes and program of 
the council be admitted? Why not put 
our professed program of democracy into 
actual practice ? 

All non-profit organizations must have 
funds to exist. The original affiliated or- 
ganizations (although they represent thou- 
sands of women) paid only $100 per 
annum. It is not surprising that there is 
a deficit of $9,000 when the annual budget 
is now $53,000. Since these organizations 
were unwilling to pay a per capita tax for 
their members, Mrs. Bethune and the other 
officers had to suffer humiliation and em- 
barrassments trying to secure funds to de- 
fray operating expenses. If every woman 
would give a dollar every year there could 
be no need to beg for charity. 

The council can grow in strength and 
achievements only by encouragement. You 
and your male correspondents could help 
by doing the following: try to inculcate 
in your readers admiration for 
women who are striving so hard to secure 
fundamental rights for us; (2) show in- 
terest in helping to make the council sol- 
vent financially by enrolling in the Male 
Associates and by contributing to the fund 
which Mr. Joseph Allbright is endeavoring 
to secure as a token of appreciation for the 
achievements of the council. 

As a regular customer of your publica- 
tions and one who is interested in your 
success as well as that of the council (of 
which I have long been a member), may 
I hope that there will be no further dis- 
paragements of our leaders that will give 
encouragement to enemies who are op- 
posed to any real progress of our race? 
The trust that the public has in your ability 
to select articles for publication on the 
basis of merit only is too sacred for be- 
trayal. 


these 


Kate I. Sheppard 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Coming In August 


LUKE EASTER, NEW KING OF SWAT? By James Goodrich 


Big Lucious Luke Easter is the most talked about man in baseball 
today, the man who is said to be the most logical successor to the great 
Babe Ruth. Be sure to read the first completely authentic story of the big 
Indian (230 pounds, 6 feet 41/, inches) who swings his king-size bat 
in home-run drives that average 400 feet and whose other legendary 
feats make the mythical John Henry look like Little Bo Peep. 


WHITE SOUTHERN FRIENDS OF THE NEGRO By Arna Bontemps 


All through United States history there have been fearless white men 
and women in the South who have come to the defense of the Negro, 
have stood for his rights regardless of established patterns of prejudice 
and often at the risk of great personal loss. Arna Bontemps, in this 
well-documented and timely article, reminds us that not all of the liberals 
are above the Mason and Dixon Line, that Lillian Smith and Judge 
Waring are only two of the many Southerners who have proven them- 
selves true friends of the Negro. 


WIVES WHO PUT THEIR HUSBANDS THROUGH SCHOOL 
By Edward T. Clayton 


A woman is behind every sccaeibia man, they say, but Negro women 
have done more than stand behind their men. This article reveals the 
real truth about thousands of black women who wash, iron and scrub— 
or teach—to put their men through professional school or sect them up in 
business, only to be discarded for a younger and more glamorous woman. 
Just how much a wife owes a husband and how obligated a “kept’’ hus- 
band is to his wife, are questions answered in this article, and must 
reading for every man and woman in Negro America. 


PROFESSOR OF LEADERSHIP By William ]. Lederer 


“You and Mrs. Roosevelt,” they said when Bill Lederer, newly ap- 
pointed Professor of Leadership, complained to the Navy about the 
treatment of Negro stewards. The next morning the ‘Professor’ 
inherited every Negro in Newport, 800 angry, neglected men without 
even a barracks to cail their own. He was given just six weeks to bring 
their daily mast (trouble) rate down from nine per thousand to the 
white sailor's rate of four. How Lederer managed is told in this delight- 
ful—and heartening-—chapter from his rollicking new book, Al/ The 
Ships At Sea. 
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Cheaper By the Dozen 


Necro Dicest gets around. 

It is sent to Equatorial Africa and to frigid Alaska. It is found in the 
Virgin Islands, in Haiti, in the Canal Zone, in Trinidad and in Canada. It is 
in the libraries of the University of North Dakota and the University of 
Alabama. It is sold in Picayune, Mississippi, and in Dublin, Georgia; in 
Festus, Missouri and in Deeth, Nevada. 

Necro Dicest gets around. 

It goes to schools and hospitals, to doctor's offices and depot waiting rooms. 
Some of our customers receive their magazine (and their mail) at the Leaven- 
worth and Atlanta bastilles. 

It is read on Sugar Hill in Harlem and in Arden Park in Detroit, on Beale 
Street in Memphis and Central Avenue in Los Angeles, and there are NEGRO 
Dicests for sale on Basin Street, New Orleans. 

Perhaps our most unusual salesman and the most limited clientele is found 
in Carville, Louisiana. There Eliott Arline, leprosy patient for 22 years, sells 
both Necro Dicest and Ebony to the members of the famous leprosarium 
where 400 patients of the dread disease live in a world of their own. 

Arline himself has never seen the magazine, for like many of those who 
live within the grounds of the huge estate, he is blind and has been for the 
past 15 years. But Eliott Arline is one of the most ardent boosters any pub- 
lication ever had. More than twice as many magazines go to his little im- 
provised stand on the grounds of this “City Within A City” than there are 
Negro patients for Arline believes in his stock and makes others want to 
read the thing he feels. 

People all over the world are readers of NeGro Dicest. Where else can 
one get a better bargain for 30 cents? Or cheaper by the dozen, for you can 
have 12 issues of NeGro DiGestT sent to your door for only $3. 

Send for your subscription today. 
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